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NEWS OF TIE WERK, 
—_—@——— 

R. GOSCHEN has accepted the Vice-Presidentship of the 
4¥A Board of Trade, and will doubtless be a much more important 
minister than his predecessor, Mr. Hutt, who was the kind of Vice- 
President to produce a vague impression that the office had ceased 
to exist, or that it remained vacant. He made an effort to become 
more conspicuous in the Austrian commercial treaty, but it was 
ill made. His injudicious speech at Gateshead probably offended 
the Austrian Government, and he now retires into baronetage, to 
make way for Mr. Goschen. Mr. Milner Gibson, who is not sup- 
posed to be fond of work, might, with considerable convenience 
to the House, himself, and the public, leave a good deal of the 
Parliamentary duty in the new Vice-President’s hands. Another and 
no less important change is the disappearance of Sir Robert Peel 
into space, and the transfer of Mr. Chichester Fortescue to the 
Secretaryship for Ireland,—apparently without a seat in the 
Cabinet, which we wish, in the present condition of Ireland, he 
could have had. Sir Robert Peel certainly did not affect the 
public mind like Mr. Hutt,—he was not ‘conspicuous by his 
absence’ from the mental vision, but by irritating presence. Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue has shown as Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies sound sympathies, strong judgment, and thorough con- 
versancy with his duties. Moreover, he is an Irishman, an Irish 
landowner, an Irish member, and a popular man. ‘These are 
qualifications which can scarcely fail to soothe even the warped 
sensibilities of—we had almost said Fenians themselves—but at 
least of the Irish peasantry and the Catholic priests. 





There seems to be little doubt that Mr. W. E. Forster, the 
member for Bradford, has been offered the Under-Secretaryship 
for the Colonies. We wish it had been a higher office. Mr. Forster 
has a singularly large influence over two classes over whom 
apparently it would not be possible for the same man to exercise 
influence at all,—the Conservatives and the advanced Radicals. 
His tactin catching the temper of the House, his frank and manly 
tone, the entire absence of bitterness in his antagonism, and the 
heartiness of his blows, have gained him the thorough respect of 
the Opposition ; and his genuine sympathy with all those who 
Jabour under any sort of injustice, or even social depression, has 
won the full confidence of the more advanced Liberals. He has 
a strong judgment, and something like a suppressed enthusiasm 
under its control, which give his speeches great force out of the 
House as well as in it. With a chief in the Lower House to 
answer for his department, the greatest advantage of Mr. Forster's 
unquestionable power will be lost to the Liberal party. 


The Irish papers report that Sir Robert Peel on resigning his 
office as Secretary for Ireland was offered the Dachy of Lancaster 
or a peerage, but declined both. Mr. Hutt, who makes way for 
Mr. Goschen, has, however, accepted a baronetcy, and retires into 
private life. We suppose it is all right, but the rule which makes 
suecess one of the qualifications for reward is a dangerous one to 
break. Sir Robert Peel has not conciliated Ireland, Mr. Hutt did 
not carry the Austrian treat y, and though the fault may in neither 

case be theirs, still that was the duty they were specially set to do. 
Acute men of business do not pay their shopmen for not selling 
their goods, 


A great meeting was held at Bradford on Wednesday, on a 
requisition signed by 2,500 gentlemen, to advocate reform. The 
attendance was unprecedently great, and it was resolved unani- 
mously to send a deputation to Earl Russell with an address, 





but to throw the responsibility upon Government, already se 
deeply pledged. He did not doubt that they would accept it, and 
‘introduce a measure admitting the working classes to their share” 
of power. ‘I do not say to an overwhelming or preponderating 
share. I do not believe any now demand that, or think it possible, 
and a great many do not even think it desirable.” In short, Mr. 
Forster is for the admission of the working class, and for the rest 
will wait, the only plan round which all classes of reformers can 
unite. 





Governor Eyre’s despatch, giving a very rambling and not very 
clear account of the steps taken to put down the Jamaica rising, 
was published by Mr. Cardwell in last Saturday's Gazette. We have 
commented on it elsewhere, but may add that it has evidently pro- 
duced a very unfavourable impression on the country. Meetings 
have already been called in Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds, to 
protest against the terrible and needless violence of the Jamaica 
authorities. We trust that their tone will be carefully guarded, 
and that there will be no needless violence of language. Mr. Eyre 
is a man of singular personal gallantry and courage, whose 
remarkable antecedents, discussed elsewhere, should not be wholly 
forgotten. IIe has doubtless lost his head in the confusion and 
panic of many voices and much fear, but to personal danger he is 
absolutely insensible. 


The Times has been a little silly about Dr. Underhill’s letter. 
Its theory is that if any man writes a letter of private advice and 
suggestion to a British colonial minister that minister is morally 
obliged to send it out to the colonies, the Colonial Government 
to publish it, and that the whole responsibility of such pub- 
lication lies at the door of the man who privately wrote and 
despatched it. ‘There was no alternative,” says the Tinee, 
between taking no notice of it and publishing it, in an island 
where the Governor thought the consequence of its publication 
likely to be very mischievous. Of course all any one can say in 
answer to that is that it is ridiculously untrue, and that no sensible 
man can believe such childish nonsense. Of course it was not com- 
petent to Mr. Eyre to write word, that in the existing state ef 
the island any public discussion of such a document might lead to 
serious disorders? It is a popular conception no doubt to smite the 
Baptists hip and thigh, at home and in the colony,—that no 
Baptist happened to reside in the “ disturbed districts” being im- 
material,--but it is always desirable to have something plausible in 
the words of your accusations. Now the British public writes letters 
itself, and knows that there és an alternative as to publishing them. 
Hence, though it felt the right sort of thing was going on with re- 
gard to the Baptists, more than one sleepy person stared at that 
particular charge, and felt there was a hitch somewhere. 





Seeva the destroyer manifested himself in many forms, and it is 
difficult not to believe that the ‘* G.” who wrote to Thursday's 
Times on the Jamaica outbreak is the gencric manifestation of 
that more perfectly individualized abhorrer of negroes, who last 
autumn deigned to appear even in these columns under the clearer 
aspect of “ W. R. G.” The spirit at all events is the same, ner 
are the accidents of style diverse. Passing over with a skilful 
‘*T need not discuss” the ludicrous assertion of the Times that Dr. 
Underhill was responsible for Mr. Cardwell’s act in forwarding, 
and Governor Eyre’s act in publishing, his temperate private 
letter to the Colonial Secretary, “G.” turns to account Dr. 
Underhill’s assertion that the misery of the colony is due to the 
want of capital in it for employment on a great scale, by remind- 
ing the Baptists gencrally that they are ‘mainly and directly respon- 
sible” for this state of things, because it was they who persuaded 








the negroes to live on their own little properties, instead of work- 
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ing for tue great planters. ‘ G.” is, we believe, perfectly right. | 
But he has probably conveniently forgotten some of the better 
reasons why the honest advisers of the negroes should have 


recommended, long after the time of emancipation, that otherwise 





insane planters of Jamaica, ant their legislative acts, generally 
disallowed for their gross injustice by the Home Government, 
after emancipation ? Does he remember the Ejectment Act, which 


gave power actually to cat down the fruit trees and root up the 


provision-grounds of the black peasantry the police law by 
which a negro might be arrested if he remained an hour on the | 


estate after notice to quit; the import duties on corn food maulti- | 
plied for the free negro by 12, and other little indications of | 
the planters’ amiable spirit as employers of labour? If he does | 
not, h 
negro, and we must be mistaken in inferring that a still 
more appropriate variation in his form of manifestation than 
any he has yet used, might have been “* An Old Planter.” 
Non-interference is a fine policy, provided only that you are 
very callous, very unimaginative, and very little concerned in 
affairs beyond your own doors. Otherwise it is only a very immoral | 
theory. The 7imes has been preaching it for many months, but | 
Admiral Pareja threatened Valparaiso, and nem-inhervontion 
became on Saturday a * selfish ” and ‘ iniserable” policy. Earl 
Russell has always denounced it as such, and accordingly a rn uy 
remonstrance has been addressed to the Spanish Government, 
which, according to the latest telegram from Madrid, has agreed | 
to refer its claims to arbitration. Admiral Pareja, moreover, has | 
promised the diplomatists in Santiago not to bombard Valparaiso 
without orders. Spain should learn a lesson from this little 
incident. When she wants to punish a little power, she should 
kill a few hundreds of its people. Europe would not mind that, 
_ to stop the accumulation of profits is very dangerous indeed. 
‘‘Perish Savoy!” said Mr. Bright, but nobody ventures to say 


‘Perish Guano!” That would be immoral. 


Earl Grey must chuckle, if he could do so plebeian a thing, at 
the latest news from Melbourne. He consistently opposed the 
Great British idea that a colony must have an Upper House, 
which cannot be filled except by gutting the Lower of all Con- 
servative elements, but the Philistines were too many for him. 
Victoria has its two Houses, and the Constitution is consequently 
in abeyance. The few gentlemen who compose it think they 
can maintain the squatter monopoly if they can drive out the 
Ministry, and have accordingly refused to pass the Appropria- 
tion Bill with a tariff tacked on to it. There is therefore no 
money to pay anybody, but fortunately there is an Act 
enabling the Governor to pay any sum decreed against him 
by the Supreme Court. So the Governor borrows the money, 
confesses judgment, and then pays it back constitutionally, a device 
highly admired by the Assembly. ‘The councillors, however, do 
not like it, and as they are appointed for life and cannot be 
swamped, they may lock the wheels comfortably, unless Melbourne 
should duck them, for a generation or so. Sir Charles Darling is 
of course abused for unconstitutional conduct, but when you are 
driving tandem and the leader will turn round, what is the coach- 
man todo? Wait to be comfortably overset? Conservatives too 
often forget in the colonies the truth which Earl Grey saw, that 
absolute power must reside somewhere ; and in a free country, the 
best depository is the representative body. 


An attempt is to be made to connect England by telegraph with 
America, vid Sweden and Greenland. The concession has been 
signed, and the work is to be finished in three years. 





Victor Emanuel opened Parliament for the first time in Flo- 
rence on the 18th inst. His speech contained little remarkable 
except a promise that the Convention of September should be 
ra 5 a belief that a community of interests was spring- 
ing up between the Latin and German races, and an announce- 
ment of new taxes, and of measures to separate Church and State 


and 2 ge the religious corporations. It was exceedingly well | 
received, but was of importance only as indicating what the main | 


work of the session will be—the revision of taxation and the 
seizure of ecclesiastical property. Administrative reform, which 
is more necessary than either, must we fear wait, unless forced on 
by a popular refusal to bear a tax upon flour. 





Oxford is anxious, it would seem, to admit students poorer 
than those who usually study there, and it is proposed to found a | 


nisirable expedient. Does “ G.’ *remember the spirit of the | 


1¢ can of cowrse see no exeuse for the Baptist advisers of the | 


poor allies, while h it is thought would be fillel chiefly er men 
about to take Orders. ‘The result of that scheme would, we fear, 
be the establishment of a theological college, a noxious institution 
hitherto avoided. Its students woull live cheaply perhaps, but 
would come out clericat prigs, accustomed only to each other's 
society, unacquainted with men, and unfit for the work of life, It 
would be a new St. Aidan’s, and one St. Aidan’s is rather more than 
the Church knows how to bear. If the desire is really to relieve the 
students who intend to enter the Church, why not reduce their 


fees one-half, like those of the old servitors? or if the wish is to 
attract poorer men of all kinds, why not found schol: arships open 
to the e« nnpetition only of men whose means, in the opinion of the 


| Hex ids of colleges, justify them in entering for the prize ? 


| John Cross, labourer, living near Wimborne, in Dorset: hire, 
| received &s. a week wages He also received an occasional shilling 
for a week’s extra work, oni two pounds in a lump for harvest, 
This he had paid away for things wanted in the house, his rent 
was ls. a week, and he had to keep himself, his wife, and seven 
a dren on a shilling a day. His wife was in her confinement, 
| and not having sufficient fire, he stole a hurdle, value 6d., to make 
kindling. His master, who did not bring the complaint before the 
| ms ugistrates, substantially confirmed the man’s story, and added 
that he gave as much wages as anybody in Dorsetshire. The 
magistrates gave the poor man fourteen days. We do not blame 
| shen om, for theft is a crime, but how long, we wonder, do the 
owners of Dorsetshire think this kind of thing will goon? Till 
the Judgment, or only till Dorsetshire knows that in the States a 
| wood hedger can make his choice between five shillings a day and 
| 150 acres of good land for nothing? Unless the system is altered, 
when Dorset can read, Dorset will be uninhabited. 


A correspondent of the Daily News presents the Italian budget 
| for 1865 in a clear and intelligible form. ‘The total receipts were 
expected to be 25,400,000/., of which 5,600,000/. is derived from 
the land tax, 2,500,000/. from the income-tax, and 5,400,000/, 
from the monopolies of tobacco, salt, gunpowder, and cards. ‘The 
most remarkable account, however, is the expenses, which in round 





numbers are : — 
Cc em 
1,200,000 







oe eeeeeeeeeenee 


Justice .... 
Foreign Affairs iominneekentve 120,000 
Education ..........00+ ; sceboeseasesese 560,000 
Home Office........0.0008 ee: 





Public Works ......... 6,640,000 
WEEE. iktos xiavesoebadseseapennsess 7, 720,000 
TOD os icecnavinsacnestosmsbbcactenetacebisecisise 1'960,000 
Agriculture and Commerce ,. ...sseseeees 100,000 
£36,500,000 


The cost therefore of the bureaux is more than double that of 
the army, Italy being so burdened with officials that the mere 
dismissal of half of them would include a saving of eight millions 
sterling a year. Italians may well resist the reduction of the 
army, while the civil expenditure is maintained at this preposter- 
ous figure. 


Our able correspondent in New York has more than once 
corrected us with some severity for believing that slavery is not 
| practically abolished, and that President Johnson is not doing his 
duty in insisting on something more than abstract emancipation. 
| We suppose he will scarcely contend that Mississippi is going on all 
lright. ‘The Committee appointed by the constitutional assembly 
to draft an Act in regard to the freedom of negroes have brought 
| 





in a Bill, ordering the police to report every case of vagrancy 
on their beat under a penalty of 100 dols. (20/.). Recognizances 
are to be furnished by the vagrants so reported,—whether white 
or black,~—and if any vagrant fails to give satisfactory recogni- 
zances, why then ‘the said court may cause such vagrant to, for 
the first offence, be suspended by the thumbs not more than three 
times, nor less than one, for tivo hours at a time, according to the 


| rule and manner in such eases of the army and navy of the United 
{States; or may order such vagrant to receive vot more 
than fifty lashes on his or her bare back, for three days in 
| suecession, well laid on;” and in addition, or as an alternative, 
send such vagrant to the poor-house of the county “ for the balance 
of that year and the ensuing year ” [a year and a half's imprison- 
' ment, with hard labour, we presume], and for a second offence, 
| double the same punishment may be given ; fora third, treble ; and 
so on, lashes or thumb-suspension increasing in arithmetical pro- 
| eression with the number of vagrancy offences. Clearly the 
friends of the negro may trust bim safely to Mississippi mercy. 
What renders the matter more formidable is that it is not appa- 
rently aimed at him. In practice of course the police will wink 
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at white vagrancy, and make the negroes feel that a vagrant law 
means slavery, while the planters will bail the whites. 


The recent elections in the United States have resulted almost 
in the disappearance of the democratic party. Even New Jersey 
has voted by a majority of 2,500 for the republicans. In New York 
the democratic and famous General Slocum—one of Sherman's 
seconds in the famous march—was defeated by at least 25,000 ; 
in Massachusetts the republican majority was 55,000; and 
Minnesota, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, all go the same way. 
But what does it mean? It means that the republican party 
fought out the successful Union war, and are therefore absolutely 
victorious. We hope it may mean also, but fear it does not yet 
mean, that the country will take care that rea/, not nominal free- 
dom, is to be given to the negro. 


Captain Wirz, the governor of the horrible place called a prison 
at Andersonville, has been hanged. His death will probably be 
the last of the executions, none of which have yet been poli- 
tical. 

The New Zealand Bishops have memorialized the Crown to be 
allowed to surrender their letters patent from the Crown, and * to 
be allowed to rely in the future on the powers inherent in their 
office for perpetuating the succession of their order within the 
colony of New Zealand,”—that is, that they may be bishops by 
consecration alone, with power to consecrate new bishops in New 
Zealand. Moreover, they state that the bishops, clergy, and laity 
of the Anglican Church in New Zealand have agreed upon a con- 
stitution for voluntary association. ‘This constitution gives them 
the means of managing their Church, holding property, enforc- 
ing ecclesiastical discipline, and ‘‘ maintaining sound doctrine.” 
In other words, they will be an Anglican sect, with trustees recog- 
nized, they say, by the colonial legislature as the proper and legal 
depositaries of their property. Well, if the colonial legislature 
abjures all idea of an Established Church there, and the clergy- 
men and Jaymen are satisfied to be merged in a sect, we suppose 
no one except existing clergymen who entered the national 
Church, and not an Anglican sect, can complain ; and such of them 
as object must keep sheep, or come home again. We confess we 
should object very much indeed to sectarian Anglicanism, if we were 
stranded on that inhospitable ecclesiastical shore. 


The negotiations for a commercial treaty between Austria and 
England appear to have been again suspended. The difficulty 
seems to be that the statesmen of Vienna, though aware that free 
trade would benefit Austria, want something to show their people, 
or, in other words, some visible reduction of English duties. 
They asked for a lower tariff on wine, but Mr. Gladstone thinks 
we have gone far enough in that direction ; and tobacco, in which 
we believe we might go much farther with safety, would not per- 
haps satisfy them. ‘The Ministry of Commerce has _ therefore 
turned to France, which can make concessions, and the arrange- 
ment with this country is suspended. We can wait. 





‘The reductions in the French Army are much less than was 
supposed. It was believed that, in the corps selected, officers and 
men were to disappear together, but it appears that the men are 
to be absorbed in other battalions, and the cadres only abolished. 
The reduction therefore is only 10,000 men, or one-fifth of the 
number who must shortly return from Rome and Mexico, and the 
saving will be barely half a million sterling. It is more than possible 
that the original design has been modified since the issue of the 
order, for it was received by the troops at Versailles with strong 
expressions of annoyance. Reductions, though they do not injure 
the privates, affect the interests of the officers, commissioned and 
non-commissioned, by checking promotion, and are supposed, too, 
to imply concessions to ‘ pékin ” ideas. 


The total number of members in the Hungarian Diet is, it is 
said, 377, or, with the representatives of ‘Transylvania, if they 
attend, 446. Of these it is believed that Deak will, excluding 
the Transylyanians, secure at least 215, or a clear working 
majority. About a hundred more belong to the ultra party, and 
the remainder are more or less conservative. As the time of 
meeting draws near, the resolve of M. Deak to make great con- 
cessions provided that the principle of dualism is acknowledged, and 
that Hungary is allowed to control her own finance, becomes more 
evident. One of his many difficulties will be to secure the adhe- 
sion of Transylvania, which his followers insist belongs to the 
kingdom, while the majority of its inhabitants, who are Wallaeks, 


The cattle plague returns are not yet diminishing, indeed still 
increasing, but this may only mean that the returns are more 
adequate, not that the cases are more numerous. The seizures 
reported are— 


Week ended 4th of November............. 1,765 
ne +> 11th ” Minniccsnnnin, Se 
” + 18th % saesimebaen 2,669 


The increase for the last week is, however, at a much less rate 
than the increase for the previous week. 


A story comes to England from Delhi about the sale of an 
English girl of fourteen to the chief of Bhatwa, a State in Katty- 
war. The girl, it is said, was purchased from her parents for 
300/., married to the chief, a man of seventy, and converted to 
Mohammedanism. We presume the truth is that the girl con- 
sented to go, that the parents’ consent was purchased, and that the 
conversion was the ceremony necessary to ensure her position as a 
wife, instead of a concubine. If so there is nothing to be 
said, except that the incident is discreditable to the European 
family. There is nothing in Indian law to prevent a native marry- 
ing a white woman, or a Christian turning Mussulman, or a 
woman’s parents receiving a present from their son-in-law. We 
may suspect that the girl was coerced in some way or other, but 
at the Cape numbers of Englishwomen have married Moham- 
medans, and in India, where women are mothers at thirteen, it 
would be impossible to legalize English ideas as to age. So strong 
is Indian feeling against such transactions, that on one occasion an 
English girl who proposed to marry a native was arreste| by 
the magistrate, and sent under escort to Calcutta, but there is no 
law to prevent such unions. 


Has anybody examined that case of John Naylor, reported in 

Friday’s Times? According to the statement, he was baptized at 
Welney, in Norfolk, and appeared from the register to have been 
117 years old at his death, on October 30 of this year. If the 
statement is correct Naylor was probably the oldest man in the 
world, but, as usual, there is ahitch. The account, which is taken 
from a Lynn paper, leaves it uncertain whether Naylor's baptism 
was registered, or whether he only thought it was. Ilis son, who 
is eighty, believed him to be only 110. 
The Directors of the Bank of England, owing to the favourable 
statement issued on Thursday, have reduced their minimum rate 
of discount to 6 per cent. In the open market the lowest price 
for money is 5} per cent. The supply of bullion held by the 
establishment is 14,465,032/., being an increase of 787,9341.; 
whilst the reserve of notes and coin is 8,531,072/., or 1,356,099/. 
more than was shown in the preceding return. The Bank of 
France has reduced its minimum rate to 4 per cent... The stock 
of bullion at Paris is 16,506,680/. 


On Saturday last Consols left off at 894, } for money, and 88 
ex. diy. for account. Yesterday the closing prices were :—For 
money, 893, 7; for time, 883, }. 


It is announced that the Agra and Masterman’s Bank will re- 
ceive subscriptions in London for the new Austrian loan of 
90,000,000 florins, which has recently been arranged at Paris 
through the Comptoir d’Escompte and the Austrian Credit Fon- 
cier Society. The dividends will be payable at a fixed exchange. 

The leading Foreign Securities left off at the following prices 
yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, Nov.17, —_ Friday, Nov. 24. 


Greek * +e . . 16 17j 
Do. Coupous .. . 6} ee 7 
Mexican oe +o oe se oe ee 26; 263 

Spanish Passive -- oe e ee 27 ee 233 

Do. Certificates ee . os . 13 ee 144 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1355.. em os oe 75 sect —_ 
” ” 1362.. .- *° 7 or 74 

»  Consolidés,. os eo ee 45} wea 465 


The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 
and on Friday week were as follows :— 


Frilay, Nov. 17. Friday, Nov. 24. 





are much disinclined to send deputies to Pesth. 





Caledonian .. oe se e “- “- 127 oa 1264 
Great astern ° ee . ee . 46} e a7 
Great Northern ° ° ee oe 127 e 128 
Great Western... .. oe ee ° ee 61s a 63 
Do. West Midland, Oxforl .. ee 414 ee 4l 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe oe 122} ee 123} 
London and Brighton .. ee as pe 104 oe lod} 
London and North-Western es ee a 124j a 126] 
London and South-Western oe oe oe 96 - 964 
London, Chatham,aud Dover .« ee oo 36 on 37 
Metropolitan oe oe oe oe oe 1344 oe 137] 
Midland oe oe os o. « eo 124 oe 126 
South-Fastern one on 9 ee 7 oe 73} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW APPOINTMENTS. 


ARL RUSSELL has begun the task of reconstruction well. 
The extrusion of Sir Robert Peel, the promotion of Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue, and the admission of Mr. Goschen into 
the Ministry are all of them changes which the country will 
accept with cordial pleasure. The appointment of Sir Robert 
Peel to the Irish Secretariat was from the first a mistake, and 
his four years’ tenure of power has not reconciled Irish Catho- 
lies to a man whom they regard, from his share in the Sonder- 
bund war, as almost a personal foe. He was, we believe, not 
to blame in the advice he gave General Dufour, his object 
being by a swift termination of the affair to arrest the 
imminent interference of dangerous neighbours, but the Catho- 
lic Church has remembered his action against him, and he 
started in Ireland with a fund of popular dislike which his 
administration has only served to increase. Rightly or 
wrongly, he was hated and suspected, accused of Orange lean- 
ings, of religious bitternesses, of insolent manners, of light- 
headedness, and of administrative ignorance so great that his 
superiors were on two great occasions compelled to over- 
rule him. Many of these charges were unfair, and all 
were exaggerated in tone, but the first necessity of a consti- 
tutional statesman is that he shall not be personally ob- 
noxious to the people over whom he rules. Sir Robert Peel was 
obnoxious to all but Orangemen, and was not trusted by them, 
and his resignation removes a distinct and permanent source 
of danger to the Government. His successor, Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue, has been welcomed by all classes in Ireland with 
acclamations, tempered only by regret that he has not been 
provided also with a seat in the Cabinet. That body is 
already too full, but with a Fenian movement to explain and 
Irish education to be revised, Ireland requires a representation 
within the sanctum which she has not obtained. There is no 
Constitutional necessity for admitting either the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster or the Postmaster-General into the 
Cabinet, while the Irish Secretaryship has been repeatedly 
held by statesmen with a seat there. An able and thought- 
ful man, popular as a landlord and elected by the Catho- 
lics of his county, trained to administration by an eleven 
years’ occupancy of office, and an effective speaker, Mr. 
Fortescue is of all the second-class Ministers the one 
best fitted to manage Ireland in any time of difficulty. 
All parties are ready to trust him, and in Ireland the one want, 
without which ability is valueless and energy thrown away, is 
confidence between the governors and the governed. In Mr. 
Goschen, again, the Government gains a most valuable ally, one 
who will be still more effective if the strictness of official 
discipline is a little relaxed in his favour. Trained from boy- 
hood alike to business and to scholarship, a winner of Oxford 
honours and a loanmonger, a City man but personally 
familiar with half the world, he is, like Mr. Gladstone 
himself, a link between the thought of the country and 
its work. Competent to his department before he has 
entered it, able, for example, not only to understand the 
necessary points of this Austrian treaty, but to make 
Austrians understand them also, he brings to the general 
support of the Government no mean debating power. On the 
few occasions on which he has yet had his opportunity he has 
delivered speeches to which his friends listened with a sense 
of real instruction, and his opponents with an alarmed convic- 
tion that their foothold was crumbling away. We shall 
regret his appointment only if he is silenced, as too many of 
the young men are, for his silence will be a gain to the 
wretched party which, knowing that the higher an English- 
man’s education the more willing he is to support the English 
Church, still pleads the “interests of the Church” as an 
excuse for closing the doors of the national Universities. 

All these changes are good, but there must be more than 
these. The defence of the Government in the Commons can- 
not be safely left to Mr. Gladstone, Sir George Grey, and 
subordinates with padlocks on their lips, nor will the Liberals 
who mean Liberalism be content without that distinct recog- 
nition which is implied by admission into the Cabinet itself. 
There is work to be done outside, but power centres only 
there. Mr. Goschen’s appointment is of itself a proof, were 
any required, that the Government intend to introduce a 
Reform Bill, but the Liberal creed is not summed up in the 
extension of the franchise. That is necessary to complete 
the representation, and lend to the House of Commons a force 
which the middle class appears at times to have lost, but 








“reform” is at the best but an improvement in machinery 

We need also an improvement in outturn,—and therefore a 
who can add some originality to the old designs, some depth 
to the colouring, some purpose to the shading of the pattern, 
We want men who are not content merely to govern, as it js 
called, who do not think that the way to suppress discontent js 
to increase the repressive force, who do not believe that all has 
been done for Ireland which can be done, who are not afraid 
of ecclesiastical freedom, who do not tremble because another 
halfpenny on the income-tax is spent upon education, who, 

above all, can support Mr. Gladstone in the great task which, if 
he is ever to rank with the greatest of English Ministers he 
must undertake, the gradual extinction of pauperism within 
the United Kingdom. He has struck two heavy blows at it 
already, but the work in Great Britain is scarcely begun, and 
in Ireland not yet imagined. Suppose that to-morrow the 

Cabinet had to face any question whatever on the relation 

between capital and labour, or a genuine demand from Ireland 

for a new tenure, or a resolute petition for universal educa- 

tion—and any one of these events may follow a wide Reform 

Bill—who is there in the Cabinet except Mr. Gladstone 
who could be trusted even to think out of the old Whig 
groove, to represent the popular voice without represent- 
ing also the popular ignorance of principles? Mr. Glad- 
stone could, as we have said, but Mr. Gladstone is on one great 
subject at variance with the bulk of his countrymen, and at 
all events he must not be left alone. It is said that the 
etiquette which usually prevents the immediate advisers of 
the Crown from offering a seat in the Cabinet to any one who 
has not held office is too valuable to be swept away, and we 
cordially agree with the principle. Nothing could be more 
injurious to the public service than a habit of appointing as 
heads of departments men without departmental experience, 
for the practice not only makes the permanent bureaucracy too 
powerful—a great and increasing danger—but tempts strong 
men to retain their sterile position as critics until they are 
eligible to the higher offices. But the etiquette has never- 
theless been frequently set aside, and the position of in- 
dependent liberals is for the moment exceptional. The 
old Whigs want to take advantage of their own wrong. 
They have for many years past systematically kept the 
rising men down, have refused office to any but connec- 
tions of the great families, and now they taunt the middle 
class with their want of experienced representatives. They 
claim a monopoly of opportunities for action, and then abuse 
those whom they have excluded for their want of official 
aptitude. So old that men of fifty seem to them promising 
youngsters, so exclusive that they reckon any one not an 
hereditary landholder a plebeian, so narrow that a promotion 
outside their circle strikes them as a small coup d'état, they still 
affect to regret that the rising generation is wanting in the 
training required for official life. They confine the holy of 
holies to the Levites, and then murmur because the children of 
Judah are so unworthy to enter in. There has been too much 
of this of late years, and if the true Liberals are wise they will 
give the Cabinet no alternative but to concede the guarantees 
they have a right to demand. This journal cannot be fairly 
accused of assailing the just influence of the aristocratic sec- 
tion of the Liberal party, but a monopoly of power can no more 
be safely allowed to peers, peerlings, and peers’ sons-in-law, 
than to artizans. Englishmen do not want to be governed by 
rank alone, any more than by numbers alone, and it is time 
that the voting million were represented as well as the Upper 
Ten Thousand, and by some one besides the man of genius 
whom the Whig families cannot keep out and show no hearty 
readiness to adopt. The admission of Mr. Goschen is a sign 
that Earl Russell intends well, and if he will but carry out his 
intention, cement a hearty alliance between the traditionary 
supporters of progress and the men who want progress now, 
his Government may yet be as strong as that of the deceased 
dictator. If not, if he will excite no popular hope, and attract 
no popular sympathy, and ask no popular help,—well, radicals 
can support administrative reform, and he will run the risk of 
a continuance of the interregnum for the full time during 
which he might otherwise direct the policy of his country. 
Seven years have been lost already, and any turning aside, any 
feebleness of purpose, any coquetting with the party to which 
Mr. Lowe, Mr. Horsman, and Lord Elcho belong, may cost 
the Liberals and the country seven years more. At their close 
we may have, under unfavourable circumstances and wit 

reduced strength, to face the one opinion which is worse 
than exclusiveness, and to be a Russell may be not a claim 
but a disqualification for office. 
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GOVERNOR EYRE’S DESPATCH. 


T is but natural that the proceedings in Jamaica should 
excite violent party feeling in this country, nor do we 
complain that the criticisms we have passed upon the proceed- 
ings taken to suppress the rebellion have been somewhat vehe- 
mently criticized in their turn. We are told on many sides that 
we have apologized for the mob who fired the Court House at 
Morant Bay. Is that because we took special care to approve 
cordially the execution of Paul Bogle and all who were known to 
be concerned in it? We are assured that it is “ part of the pro- 
gramme” of our journal to take the side we have taken, and 
that “justice may strive in vain to change its tone,”—an 
accusation which, if it means anything, means, we suppose, 
that it is part of our programme to plead for those who 
appear to have suffered injustice, for those who have 
many powerful enemies and few powerful friends, 
when they need it.—an accusation which we have no desire 
to deny. But assuredly we care nothing for the negro qud 
negro. We would say nothing to palliate a negro’s guilt in 
any crime or brutality he has committed. The only offence 
of which as far as we know we have ever been guilty in this 
respect, is a humble desire to see black men dealt with 
exactly as white men of the same moral and mental charac- 
teristics would be dealt with,—so much, and no more. What 
we desire to see in Jamaica,—what we are indignant at not 
seeing,—is the same spirit in dealing with rebellion which 
would be shown if the rebels were Fenians, instead of negroes. 
We have a faint impression that if Colonel Hobbs had kept 
“an intelligent little valet’ of Mr. Stephens’s close tg 
his saddle bow, with a pistol to his head, and had ordered 
him, under that compulsion, to point out the various 
responsible officers of the Fenian organization in a crowd 
of Irishmen, and had hanged or shot all so pointed 
out the next day, the Irish members, not to say the 
English members, of the House of Commons, could have 
made a good deal of fuss about that summary proceeding. 
We are inclined to suppose that had the O'Donoghue been 
seized in London for writing seditious letters and making 
seditious speeches, tried hastily by court-martial in Dublin, 
and hanged within forty-eight hours, we should have scarcely 
heard a panegyric on Lord Wodehouse’s promptitude, or had 
articles in the 7imes heartily approving the energy and suc- 
cessful severity of the Lord-Lieutenant. The true suppressed 
premiss at the bottom of all these indignant protests against 
our very moderate line of thought, is the assumption that a 
hundred negroes’ lives are of less value than one white life, that 
even the duty of securing ordinary civil justice to a light 
mulatto like Mr. Gordon, who takes part with negroes, cannot 
weigh for a moment in the scale against even a risk 
of danger to pure Englishmen,—that, in short, proceedings 
which would be thought utterly savage in Ireland are praise- 
worthy in Jamaica. That women, without arms or a chance of 
arms, should be hanged by court-martial for admitting that 
they had been present at meetings at which oaths of secrecy 
were enforced, is surely a somewhat startling form of British 
justice. Not even the panic of imminent universal rebellion 
would be now held to palliate such a proceeding in Ireland. 
In Jamaica, however, the laws of justice and mercy are of 
course widely different. 

But, it is said, there was the pressing fear of a universal 
massacre in Jamaica, to justify this attempt to paralyze the 
vast numerical majority of the population by striking a sudden 
terror into them. Was there? That is the only point on 
which we were quite uncertain when we wrote last. Had it 
been so, it does not seem to us that it could have justified, 
though it might partially have palliated, proceedings such 
as the letting loose of the Maroons on the black popula- 
tion, the distinguished campaign of Colonel Hobbs, and the 
court-martialing of Mr. Gordon, a member of the Legisla- 


tive Assembly. not even accused of any part in the Morant | 





Bay massacre, who had surrendered himself to justice, 
but doubtless every one would have felt that it did palliate 


the injustice and, so far as there was cruelty, the cruelty of | 


such proceedings. A Governor seriously fearing, on good 
grounds, that the colony might be wrested from his grasp by 
insurrection, ought not to be very particular in his measures. 
Officers, instructed to prevent at any cost the massacre of 
the whole white population, could not be expected not to 
forestall, even at the cost of some innocent lives, anything like 
menacing movements of negro troops. But then what is the 
use of sending out Englishmen unconnected with our colonies 
to rule them at all. if they cannot keep their heads suf- 


ficiently above the prevalent excitement to judge what is an 
emergency justifying extreme measures, and what is not? 
We might as well leave Jamaica to be governed by a leading 
planter, as send out a brave and enterprising Englishman who 
will accept all that the white inhabitants around him say 
of the necessity of desperate measures on any emergency. 
The greatness of Lord Canning’s administration in India was 
that he stood like a rock between the natives and the settlers 
when an enormous native army had mutinied. In this case 
there was no native army to mutiny. The danger was im- 
measurably less in every respect, and the power of the 
Government in relation to that danger immeasurably greater. 
What does Governor Eyre—who, as we have shown else- 
where, is not only a brave man, but a man almost unrivalled 
on the earth for courage, in some sense both moral and 
physical—say in his despatch to justify the astounding 
measures, the responsibility of all of which, down to the 
campaign of Colonel Hobbs and the court-martialing of Mr. 
Gordon, he deliberately and very honourably assumes ? As far as 
we can judge, absolutely nothing. Of course he shows enough 
to justify instant capital punishment for all engaged’ in the 
Morant Bay murders. No one that we know of has ever 
disputed the justice and wisdom of prompt severity with 
respect to those who had any share in that act. But 
what does Mr. Eyre show to justify the indiscriminate 
slaughter of the other so-called ‘rebels?’ Nothing stronger 
than the actual possession of arms by some of these rebels,— 
not even the use of them, still less any organized use of them, 
least of all any efficient use of them. ‘No stand,” writes 
Mr. Eyre, “has ever been made against the troops, and 
though we are not only in complete military occupation of, 
but have traversed with troops, all the disturbed districts, 
not a single casualty has befallen one of our soldiers or sailors, 
and they are all in good health.” Even Colonel Hobbs, in that 
great night march, on the exciting nature of which he was se 
eloquent, had no more formidable adversary than the storm 
and the rebels whom he captured, and executed on the 
evidence elicited by a pistol pointed at the head of the 
“intelligent little valet ’’ of Paul Bogle, were apparently 
captured quite without resistance. In all the eighty para- 
graphs in which Governor Eyre narrates his measures for the 
suppression of the insurrection, there is not one furnishing 
any evidence at all beyond the Morant Bay riot itself that 
there was anything to be called a “rebellion.” Even that riot 
had not proceeded to any act of violence till after the volun- 
teers had fired into the mob, and Governor Eyre, whose 
account seems perfectly candid, admits that “as far as we 
could learn, no ladies or children had as yet been injured.” 
Mr. Gordon, who is spoken of by the Governor as “ himself the 
chief cause and origin of the whole rebellion,”’ was the son of a 
white man and the husband of a white lady, and exceedingly 
unlikely therefore to have been the instigator of anything like a 
massacre of whites and mulattoes. Governor Eyre’s despatch 
contains the following, and only the following, traces of any- 
thing like organization of resistance to the Government :—(1) 
The Morant Bay riot itself, the leaders of which, Paul Bogle 
and others, had pretty certainly been organizing some sort of 
resistance to the authorities for some days back,—the original 
quarrel being apparently a dispute as to the ownership of an 
abandoned plantation called Stony Gut, claimed by the negroes. 
(2) Subsequent plundering parties in neighbouring parishes— 
as Governor Eyre thinks ¢ndependently organized—accom- 
panied by some fresh murders. (3) The capture of negroes 
with arms in their hands. (4) The issue by post. attributed 
to Mr. Gordon, of certain circulars containing “seditious 
language”’ and political “ misrepresentations.” This is all— 
literally all—Governor Eyre’s evidence for the existence of a 





rebellion which he thinks would either haye resulted in the 
loss of the colony to the mother country, or “an almost in- 
terminable war and an unknown expense.” 

Now. what we assert is, that all, and much more than all, 
of these dangerous and threatening symptoms have repeatedly 
occurred in our own manufacturing districts in former 
times,—the rumoured “atrocities” on the murdered per- 
sons at Morant Bay,—for none of which Governor Eyre 
appears to have any evidence, but “ it is said"’—alone excepted, 
‘and when we remember how many of the worst of the 
| rumoured atrocities in India disappeared entirely under close 
| scrutiny, these rumours do not add to the strength of the 

case. But who would justify letting loose the soldiery to 
| shoot volleys at all suspicious knots of Englishmen in “ dis- 
turbed” districts (even when armed, and Governor Eyre 
| Speaks of those caught with arms in their hands as only some 
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out of the many hanged and shot), or receive with praise for | 
their evidence of promptitude and energy such sentences as 
these in the report of a Lord-Lieutenant for the disturbed 
districts ?— 

‘74. ... It may suffice to state generally that a large 
number of rebels have been shot with arms in their hands, 
that a great number of prisoners have been tried and hung, 
shot, or flogged, and that a considerable number of prisoners 
are still in hand awaiting trial by court-martial.” 

‘77. We have been singularly fortunate in capturing or 
shooting a large number of the principal ringleaders in the 
rebellion, and many of whom were personally concerned in the 
atrocious butcheries of the 12th October in the Morant 
Bay Court House, or in the subsequent destruction of life and 
property further to the eastward, as the rebellion extended in 
that direction. Very many acknowledged their guilt before 
their execution.” 

Even Lord George Gordon was tried fairly at Westminster, 
and acquitted of the graver crime with which he was charged ; 
but then his less fortunate namesake was not a peer, and was 
a man %f colour. Mr. Eyre, believing himself to have evidence 
of Mr. Gordon’s dangerous designs, might rightly enough have 
“taken upon himself the responsibility ” of that gentleman’s 
“capture ; —but how far he was justified in taking upon himself 
the responsibility of his illegal trial and condemnation by 
court-martial for what was at worst probably a misdemeanour, 
and not apparently committed under the regime of military 
justice at all, he may yet learn unpleasantly in the due course 
either of law or of Ministerial criticism. 

Governor Eyre’s despatch, unless it were accompanied, or 
should be followed, by documents of a very different descrip- 
tion indeed, is the confession of a political panic clouding the 
minds of gallant men, and leading to gross cruelty and in- 
justice. If England is to come out of this matter without a 
permanent stain upon her honour and her justice, we must 
have a searching investigation into all its circumstances, and, 
should present appearances be confirmed, an immediate cen- 
sure on those principally responsible. If there is any vestige 
of good faith in our political professions, what all the world 
would cry out for, if the persons shot, hanged, and flogged in 
such numbers, had been Irishmen or Englishmen, we must 
not refuse because they have been brown or black. 





SHALL WE DELAY REFORM ? 

PUBLIC meeting at Bradford, declared to have been 
without precedent in the number and influence of 
those who summoned it, has resolved to present an address to 
Earl Russell praying him to introduce an immediate Reform 
Bill. Mr. Forster in his speech, one of the clearest and far the | 
most moderate he has yet made, addressed himself mainly to | 
the question of time, and it is easy to see that it is round | 
this point, and not Reform itself, that the battle will rage. No 
Liberal says, except Mr. Lowe, that there ought to be no| 
Reform. No Liberal thinks, except Lord Elcho. that it is | 
possible to postpone it beyond the duration of the present 
Parliament. But a great many Liberals feel that an improve- 
ment in the constitutional machinery is dearly purchased at 
the price of a dissolution, and afew of them say that there 
are, apart from this selfish fear, statesmanlike reasons for 
postponement. The Pall Mali Gazette has made itself the 
exponent of the latter view, but before we expose its | 





leading fallacy we must say a few words upon the more | 
cynical line of objection. There can be no doubt whatever 
that a second election within twelve months will be to the 
majority of members an exceeding nuisance—as great a 
nuisance if the Bill is carried as if they are sent back to the 
country because it has been rejected. County members whose 
seats are safe will rave in their clubs at the tax which by 
their own default will be inflicted on their purses, and mem- | 
bers for little boroughs will ask why the property they have 
just purchased is to be confiscated to meet a popular demand. 
Members for very great towns whose seats are doubtful will 
feel that extension for them means banishment from the | 
centre of politics, and members for London, whose constituen- 
cies whatever may be the character of the Bill must remain 
almost unchanged, will sigh wearily over the cost which has 
been incurred in vain. There will no doubt be irritation 
within the House, but that, as Mr. Forster has pointed out with 
some hardihood, is no argument for the Ministry. Members may 
not like the battle, but they will like running away still less. 
Test votes are rare, but when they occur they are scrutinized | 


with eagerness, and once it is known that the Ministry is | 


i, 
determined as to the time, the power of the reealcitrants 
will be over. They cannot oust a reforming Ministry jn 
order to delay a Reform Bill, except at the cost of their seats 
perhaps in the counties at the risk of something they value 
even more than their seats, their social place and prestige, 
Willing or unwilling, they must vote, and vote the right way, 
and they will have compensations. The Reform, once through the 
House, is at an end for their lives, and they may turn to subjects 
upon which they are in much more hearty accord with the peo. 
ple. A question which for ten years has overshadowed ordina 
polities, which has checked improvement, and stopped discussion, 
and disarranged politics, and deprived the party of movement 
of the aid of many moderate men, will at least be over, and 
the Constitution left to the natural play of the forces within 
its range. Many of the Liberals, too, will find their seats very 
much safer. It is hard work winning a county for a Whig, 
but a twenty-pound franchise will make it easier. It is not 
easy to fight Manchester against a crypto-Conservative, but 
household suffrage would leave him very little chance. There 
will, moreover, be no need and very little fear of another 
quick dissolution, and though it is no doubt unpleasant to pay 
two instalments in one year instead of two in six, still the 
ageregate to be paid comes to no more in the end. 

But, argues the Pall Mall Gazette, there are statesmanlike 
reasons for delay. The mind of the country is not made up, 
and it ought to be made up before the Bill is brought out, 
It is making up, though slowly, the democratic and philo- 
sophical parties drawing into accord, but time is still re- 
quired before the national thought can become quite mature. 
s‘If the nation as a whole desires anything strongly on the 
subject, it is that the question should be settled,—settled 
justly, settled temperately, but above all settled finally.” 
And therefore the Gazette advises that it should be left un- 
settled for at least two sessions more! This argument is ag 
bad as Lord Elcho’s, though for very different reasons. If 
there is one thing certain in English politics, it is that the 
national mind never arrives at a mature conclusion on a sub- 
ject which is not before it. Thinkers will, and sometimes do, 
though even they usually postpone decision until the question 
is “up,” but thinkers are in England neither the majority nor 
the ruling class. Power upon such questions rests with the 
constituencies, and they absolutely will not inform themselves 
upon a subject which has no practical or immediate 
meaning. They agree vaguely that they do not want 
this or desire the other, but they refuse to decide what 
they do want, and always conclude by the remark, “ Let us see 
the Bill.” One night of frank debate will instruct them far 
more than one year of purposeless discussion, and to very 
much better purpose too. If opinion is to be matured with- 
out action it must be by incessant discussion, and the end of 
that is to the thinkers weariness, to the masses heat of brain. 
If they discuss they go back to first principles, and the result 


| of reference to first principles by masses of men who have not 


to carry them into action will be a demand for a Bill such as 
the Pall Mall Gazette most assuredly does not desire. Long 


‘continued agitation always ends in some ‘simple’ demand, 


and there is a sweet simplicity about universal suffrage which 
to men hot with debate may be very enticing. Our own 
belief, however, is that, there would be no debate. Thinkers 
and writers will weary of reiterating arguments which 
no one either refutes or acts on, the mass of the people 
will wait on, angrily or sullenly according to the rate 


_of wages, and three years hence the subject will be ex- 
actly where it is now, with one certain and one possible 


difference. The certain one is that the people will have lost 
confidence in the integrity of politicians. There is not a man 


|in the Cabinet who has not assented to the principle of exten- 


sion. Its two chiefs have pledged themselves to admit the 


| . . ° . . 
working class to their share of power, in a manner which upon 


any other subject whatever would involve their personal 
honour. The working class will not attack that, but it will 


| believe, justly or unjustly, that it has been befooled, that the 
middle class is at heart opposed to its just claims, that its 


moderation of mood does not conciliate, and that whatever con- 


| . . . . 
cessions it requires must be taken, and not asked. That 1s 


not, we fancy, the temper which the advocates of delay 
desire. The other, and very probable difference, is in the 
mood of the non-electors. To-day they will accept a just 


reform with pleasure, and once within the pale, they will 


place the new constituency beyond the faintest possibi- 
lity Sf coercion. With the upper class, the middle class, 
and the great cities united, there is in this country no chance 
whatever of successful resistance. But where is the guarantee 
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that this placidity and political reasonableness will last three 


aa 
years . ee 
Jmotion which reappear periodically sweeps suddenly through 
Europe. The time, if analogy be any guide, has very nearly 


arrived for European trouble. Seventeen years after Waterloo 
came the three days of July, seventeen years after the three 
days 1848, and seventeen years more of reaction will next 
year have run themselves out. Suppose a Red movement in 
France, is it for “moderate” reform, or “restricted” reform, 
or “mixed” reform that the workmen would be asking ? 
Or supposing their temper that of 1818, would the Pall 
Mali Gazette advise refusal? The simple truth, the 
heart of the whole affair, is contained in a single line. 
Physical force is in England outside the Constitution, and 
until it is inside political safety is but a happy accident. 
Every year of delay increases the chances against us, and can 
produce none on our side. Earl Russell is an old man, Mr. 
Gladstone has reached the full maturity of his powers, and the 
nation rests for the moment in one of those lulls which 
succeed and precede furious agitation. By a conjunction of 
circumstances almost without a precedent, we have a Premier 
experienced in Reform, a popular leader friendly to Reform, 
a reforming majority strong enough to defy the dis- 
franchised boroughs, and an accord between the governing 
class, the constituency, and the non-electors upon the true 
object of Reform. Are we to wait till some one of those 
essential conditions of success has disappeared, till Mr. 
Gladstone perhaps rules alone, or the governing class gets 
frightened, or the non-electors excited, or the constituencies 
so weary that, like Mr. Henley, rather than run the risk of 
another agitation of years they will vote for household suf- 
frage, and so make an end? There are reasons no doubt to 


be urged against any Reform at all, and if we had a Tory | 


ress, as we have a Tory party, they would be urged with some 
effect, but if it is advisable to extend the franchise at all, it is 
advisable to do it without any further delay. Expediency is 
on the side of action and as for principle, while the class 
which, as Mr. Forster said, furnishes half the revenue of the 
country and three-fourths of its defenders, has no voice in its 
counsels, political justice is not done, and political injustice 
is always, sooner or later, paid for—if not in blood, then in 
cash. Isit the Pull Mall Gazette which wants to see working 
men, hopeless of gain from Mr. Gladstone, turn to Mr. Fawcett 
for advice, and demand, instead of their own manumission, the 
manumission of the land ? 





A GERMAN CRITICISM ON NAPOLEON. 


F there is one man and one system that the Germans hate 
with more than ordinary intensity it is Napoleon III. and 

his Empire. A King of Prussia who is as despotic without 
the intelligence, a Bismark who is as audacious without the 
zeal for popular welfare, that mark the Emperor of the French, 
may be recognized by philosophers as more genuine types of 
absolutism, but are less dreaded and more esteemed by the pub- 
lic mind of Germany. It is therefore not a little amusing to 
receive a pamphlet, written in Munich and printed at Leipsic, 
which from first to last is a sustained glorification of the Impe- 
rial system. The financial administration, the establishment 


of sound principles in banking, the change from protection to | 


tree trade, the reconstruction of cities, the attempts at im- 
provement in agriculture, the management of the forests, the 


plans for manning the navy, the growth of mercantile shipping. | 


and the vast spread of fisheries and pisciculture are all brought 
before our eyes in well marshalled figures. leading up to rather 
toreed or foregone conclusions. The author dwells on the 
details of the hnperial measures, he never questions the jus- 
tice of the Imperial rule. If he alludes in passing to the real 
motives of much of the Emperor's apparent philanthropy, he 
never asks what right Prince Louis Napoleon had to put him- 


self in the position from whenee this philanthropy was to be | 


exercised, or to insist on his being allowed to relieve a class at 
the expense of the whole community. 

To our minds the original vice of Napoleon's usurpation is 
an important element in vitiating all his subsequent improve- 
menis. We have never denied the benefits he has conferred 
on many classes in France, but we think every benefit attended 
by serious drawbacks. The new splendour of Paris is insepar- 
ably connected with the new Imperial splendour. The real 
luprovements in the national prosperity are evident means of 
reconciling the country to a dynasty that has been forced 
upon it. Even when with the present work we descend to the 
details, and leave principles out of the question, we find many 


Suppose Napoleon falls, or one of those gusts of | 


| the Empire must be peace. 


dark sides which he has passed over, or treated briefly as 
unworthy of serious notice. When Herr Geyer tells us that 
the increase of the public debt under Napoleon is due solely 
to the Crimean war, which “was not caused by the Imperial 
Government, and could not possibly be avoided by it,” does 
he forget how the Crimean war originated, and what was its 
‘result on the Imperial dynasty? He talks in another place 
of the “ingenious system ” of employing the French troops in 
the conquest of some semi-barbarian State in Asia, Africa, or 
| America, and making the semi-barbarians pay for the honour 
of being conquered. But even granting the morality of this 
a we must suppose that the supply of semi-barbarian 
nations will some day be exhausted, and that even if they are 
| not civilized by contact with France, their funds will be com- 
| pletely drained by the first indemnity. Another blot on the 
| Napoleonic system is the encouragement of labour against 
capital, and the constant employment of the labouring 
hands for fear of the mischief resulting from idleness. 
As this is one of the chief motives for the embellish- 
ment of Paris, some other employment must be found 
when it is over, or the old dangers will revive with new 
| strength from having once been palliated. Now as Herr 
Geyer states that there is a good prospect for the finances of 
the city of Paris, *‘so long as no further disturbances arise in 
the ordinary budget,” we must have either the danger from 
idleness or a future deficit. Schiller says very truly that it 
is the curse of an evil action to be compelled to go on con- 
ceiving and bringing forth evil. 

We grant that the financial administration under the 
Empire has been more skilful than that of the Government of 
July, and that the increase of national prosperity has been 
most extraordinary. The commercial treaty with England in 
particular has shed life over the whole of France, and since 
1861 the French exports have increased 58 per cent. Under 
the last Kings of France the management of the Sinking 
Fund was so faulty as to entail a considerable loss of capital. 
Between 1816 and 1854, 1,633,500,000f. were employed 
in amortisation, and in the same period 3,429,000,000f. 
of debt were contracted. The cost of buying up a rente 
of five franes was on an average 935f. 77c¢., while for each 
rente of five francs that was issued the State received on 
an average 75f. 15c. Without counting any of the costs of 
the Sinking Fund, this proportion gives us a clear loss of 
307,000,000f. in the thirty-eight years. They manage these 
things better under the Empire. ** The characteristic mark,” 
says Herr Geyer, ‘which distinguishes the Imperial from 
the parliamentary finances, is the greater ability with which 
; the fmperial finances are administered.” He has a right 
to say so. But he reminds the supporters of Imperialism 
of one fact which they have entirely forgotten, and to which 
he attaches due importance, while forgetting that its applica- 
tion is almost impossible. In order to keep up the prosperity 
of his finances. the Emperor must fulfil his original programme, 
The present revenue is largely 








| derived trom indirect taxes, which depend on the unbroken con- 
| tinnance of manufacturing and commercial activity. The slight- 
| est interruption of either brings down the revenue ; the Revolu- 
[tion of 1848 sent down the indirect taxes from 820,000,Q00f. 
| to 676,000,000f. That this deficiency could not be replaced by 
direct taxes is shown in the chapter on agriculture ; the existing 
|amount of direct taxes weighs like lead on landed property. 
| Herr Geyer quotes from Léon Faucher words analagous to 
those employed by Louis XTV. when the English Commons 
| voted a land tax of four shillings in the pound—* My little 
/cousin of Orange seems firm in the saddle. No matter, the 
last piece of gold will win.” The last piece of gold will win 
Those alarmists who are in constant trembling about a 


now. 
| French invasion, may derive some comfort from the statement 
| of this admirer of the Second Empire that * England, which at 
| the time of the Napoleonic wars supported for nine years a 
| direct taxation averaging 5/. 12s. a head, could do the same 
| to-day; in other words, it could support for several years a mili- 
| tary force double as strong as that of France, in addition to 
its own army, and this without extraordinary exertions, with- 
‘out tasking its credit, and without adding a single penny to 
i the national debt.” 

| Herr Geyer enters very fully into the question of the 
‘embellishment of Paris and the other chief towns of the 
|Empire. He admits that these improvements have a political 
motive, but he thinks the objections to this are cancelled by 
the other more obvious benefits. The state of the lodgings of 
|the poor as detailed by De Blanqui was certainly frightful. We 
| Would give a great deal if the similar evils in London could be 
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swept away with the same promptitude as that evinced by the 
Imperial Government. But Herr Geyer must be aware that 
there are serious faults to be found with the workings of the 
‘Caisse des Travaux.’ In the first place, the absolutism 
exercised without reason; in the second the general rise of 
prices, both the direct increase of rent and the indirect increase 
of articles of consumption. Many people in London would 
gladly see a wholesome despotism applied to vestries, boards of 
guardians such as that of Bermondsey, and landlords such as 
those of Bethnal Green. But when people are turned out of 
their houses merely because their political opinions do not 
coincide with the views of the Government (as was the case on 
the Boulevard Malesherbes), we see despotism in its old naked 
power, not in its newly vaunted intelligence. And then as re- 
gards the cost of the improvements. The total is almost cer- 
tain to exceed 60,000,000/. ; of these the State is willing to 
pay 2,000,000/., the rest must be borne by the city. Herr Geyer 
thinks that the city of Paris can bear it easily. on account of the 
great rise in material prosperity and in the civic budget. But he 
leaves out of sight that the civic budget has not increased 
merely by the rise in prosperity. He passes over the facts 
that the octro? has been raised, that extra taxes on wines and 
spirits, sugar and tobacco have been introduced, and above all 
that the extension of the town limits in 1859 added three and 
a half millions of franes to the yearly revenue. <A revision of 
the tariff in 1854 and 1855 raised the tax on coal, candles, 
grease, meat, cattle, fruits, vegetables, hackney-coaches, and 
omnibuses, and imposed new taxes on ice, gas, and iron for 
building. as well as an entrance-fee at the Bourse. Measures 
such as these may testify to the existence of prosperity, but 
the effect they have on prices is not necessarily beneficial to 
the nation. The question of rent becomes peculiarly pressing. 


- Herr Geyer says that the rise of rents is only transitory, and 


that a business established on sound bases cannot be ruined by 
the rent of its shop. Of course we know that rents, like 
yeast, are always rising, but we never found them fall; and 
the experience of the mercer who occupied at first what is now 
the Grand Hotel directly contradicts Herr Geyer’s statement. 
Some years ago the Café de Paris, one of the most flourishing 
and most highly esteemed restuwants on the Boulevards, sus- 
pended its business rather than pay an increased rent to Lord 
Henry Seymour. 

We do not wish to lose sight of the real advantages be- 
stowed on Paris by the Caisse des Travaux and on France 
by the Emperor. It is much to find that the hospitals 
of Paris receive more than ten million frances under the 
present i*yime, while in 1848 they had little more than six 
millions. It is much to find that whenever an evil is pointed 
out to the Emperor, or a useful measure is proposed to him, he 
is quick to remedy the one and adopt the other. But the same 
feeling which leads us to do justice to the advantages of 
despotism makes us impartial in considering its defects, as we 
are sure that the recognition of both is the first step towards 
an imitation of the first without an improper indulgence to the 
second, 


THREE NEW PROPOSALS. 

NHE faith of the British public in the divine right of private 
enterprise begins to be seriously shaken. Til within 

the last few years the beliefs that all Government work was 
badly done, that everything involving profit should be left to 
individuals, that a company was the highest permissible form 
of organization, and that even municipalities should be 
restricted to the levying of rates, were with the average 
Englishman the fixed data of political thought, no more to be 
questioned than the adaptability of mixed monarchy to all the 
nations of the world. To allow the State to build railways, or 
organize education, or distribute justice in counties, or 
establish telegraphs, or embellish its capital, was to give up 
the invaluable privilege of self-government, which, being inter- 
preted, meant usually the right of the rich to govern the poor 
without any arbitrator between them. Even vestries and 
councils, though far more dear to the parochial mind than 
the State. were watched with suspicion, and to this hour 
they are not permitted to obtain revenue by building, 
or to legislate for the public health except under special Acts, 
or to interfere in education, or to attempt works of great 
public utility. Even Manchester has not a sixtieth of the 
power exercised by Boston. As intercommunication, how- 
ever, becomes more rapid, and population gravitates towards 
the cities, and the necessity for great associations becomes 
more visible, and the consequent dependence on those associa- 
tions becomes more burdensome, the’ public mind is inclined 








to reconsider its convictions. If a company whose share. 
holders may be anybodies can do great works well, why 
should a company whose shareholders are the representatives 
of the nation do them so very badly? If an association j, 
required to distribute gas and water properly, why should not 
all ratepayers be included within its lists? The principle js 
not so clear as it seemed, and as for analogy the best managed 
enterprise in the world is the British Post Office, and the best 
water company the City of New York. The public doubts, 
and is more than half inclined to re-draw its ancient formula, 
Private enterprise is not always best, it thinks, but only best 
when the task is one which admits of competition. When- 
ever monopoly is from the nature of the work inevitable, then 
perhaps the safest and least injurious monopolist is the State 
or the municipality. The evidence of this doubt is cropping 
up in the most unexpected quarters. Mr. Gladstone suggests 
a vast scheme for transferring the railways to the State, and 
the country, although surprised, sees a Royal Commission 
appointed without alarm. The Edinburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce adopts our suggestion of a State system of telegraphic 
communication, with wide distribution and uniform rates. 
with a very cautious but still intelligible approval. Sir 
George Grey has signified to the vestries that he is tired of 
the disgraceful condition of London streets, and wishes them 
to show cause why their functions should not be transferred 
to the Metropolitan Board, while that body itself projects a 
tremendous attack, not we trust unsanctioned by the Govern- 
ment, upon the gas companies. A Bill has been drawn up 
enabling the Board to purchase the establishments of 
any gas company which lays down pipes within their 
territory, the sale to be compulsory, and the price to be 
settled by the Board of Trade, or let us rather say, by 
Parliament itself. Each of these proposals will probably be 
warmly advocated and resisted, and it is worth while to say a 
few words upon each. They all rest upon a principle which 
in our judgment is indefeasible, that a monopoly is in itself 
injurious, and tends always by the law of its nature to ineffi- 
ciency, and should therefore never be entrusted to any associa- 
tion over which the public have not direct control. If that 
principle is admitted, the question is reduced to the expediency 
of its general or particular application. On the general expe- 
diency no one now seems to have any doubt. Parliament 
every session grants to municipalities the right of providing 
gas, and water, and harbour facilities, and of taking money for 
the same, and ratepayers are beginning to long for sources of 
municipal income other tkan taxation. Civilization costs so 
very much that residence in cities is becoming too hard for 
moderate means, and it is easier to find new revenue than by 
scientific municipal taxation to lighten the burden of the old. 
We shall have a municipal Mr. Gladstone some day, and in 
the interim must, if we are to keep half our population in 
paved cities, find them means sufficient for health and beauty. 
There remain therefore only the three immediate sugges- 
tions. 

The telegraph, we admit, is not necessarily a monopoly. 
As we originally pointed out, and as the Edinburgh Chamber of 
Commerce repeats, it is possible to remedy the existing defects 
in the system, or rather to repair its present failure, by allow- 
ing the multiplication of lines along railways and high roads, 
or by transferring them to the management of the Post 
Office. The latter is, however, the better plan, for this 
obvious reason. None but the State will be fair to all 
localities. Private individuals will always confine their efforts 
to the districts where messages are many, and outlying places 
will not only be deprived of a great advantage, but positively 
punished for the growth of civilization. Thurso, for example, 
cannot compete with Leith in the sale of herrings, while Leith 
gets messages which Thurso does not. It may be said that 
Thurso has no more right to have information which it can- 
not pay for than boots which it cannot buy, but if that be true. 
why a postal department ¢ It is a sound principle of adminis- 
tration that as all must pay equally for civilization, all must 
equally benefit by it. The County Court may not pay in Flint, 
but Flint people have a right to the justice they help to pur- 
chase elsewhere. As the Edinburgh Chamber reports. the 
“obstacles in the way of Government assuming the control 
are neither many nor important. The capital of the 
three companies which now profess to do the work, but 
only keep others from doing it, is less than two and a half 
millions, and the highest dividend yet declared 9 per cent, 
Supposing that one and a half times their capital in Consols 
were assigned them as compensation, the whole amount would 
be 100,000/. a year, as a first charge upon the revenue of the 
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department. The wires would then be rapidly extended from 
ost office to post office, and the State, with no new buildings 
to pay for, much cheaper labour, the Post Office staff to dis- 
tribute through, and omnipresence, would be able to make six- 

nee for twenty words the uniform rate, irrespective of dis- 
tance altogether. The people would then for the first time 
reap the advantage of the great invention of the century, 
and the United Kingdom for all purposes requiring 
rapid communication would be reduced to a single city. 
The immense addition which the penny post has made to 
the wealth, comfort, and education of the country would be 
repeated once more, and distance as an element in inequality 
almost abolished. There are no powerful interests to fight, 
and if the companies are fairly paid, scarcely any Parlia- 
mentary opposition which the strong support of the pro- 
vincial press, to whom this question is life and death, would 
not suffice to overcome. 

Roadmaking in London is a monopoly, but then it is a 
monopoly in an exceptional position, being already in the 
hands of the local municipalities. The question is the 
propriety of transferring it from local representative bodies 
to the federal representative body, and on the whole the 
proposition seems wise. Agreement is necessary, and the 
vestries do not agree. The paving and lighting rates are 
excessively heavy, and both works are very badly done, so 
badly done that there are three hundred deaths in London 
every year, and probably ten times that number of serious 
injuries, from wheeled vehicles, the cause in nine cases out 
of ten being the condition of the streets. They are badly 
paved, badly watered, infamously cleaned, repaired at the most 
inconvenient seasons and in the most inconvenient way. New 
plans such as that of Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Macadam’s successor, 
for silent and dustless streets, durable as streets of granite, 
and much cheaper, scarcely get themselves tried, and public 
complaints are absolutely unheeded. Above all, the great 
principle that every man who pays the taxes is entitled to the 
full benefit of the result secured by those taxes is totally 
neglected. John Smith in Belgravia pays say 100/. a 
year in income-tax, but he gets no more justice than 
John Smith in Shoreditch, who pays 2/. But though 
the taxation for pavement and light is similarly impartial, 
Belgravia gets a great deal more stone and gas than 
Shoreditch. A slopseller in Drury Lane pays exactly the 
same poundage on his rent as one in Oxford Street, but his 
street is very differently paved, as differently as if the prin- 
ciple were to sell justice not according to the weight of taxa- 
tion, but to its amount. Drury Lane does not complain, 
because it has a vague idea that as it pays little it ought to 
get little, but if that idea were carried out it ought to have 
less of a great many other things, a carefully graduated degree 
of injustice, a quantity of protection according to tariff, educa- 
tion as per income-tax receipts. Centralization is in this 
case clearly wiser for the poor. It may be needful, if so 
much extra power is granted to the Metropolitan Board, 
to make its chairman a Minister of State, removable by 
Parliament, but that does not affect the principle that 
in London the Federal body which represents all is 
more trustworthy than the local body which represents 
only part. 

Lastly, as to the gas. If the Metropolitan Board is to make 





the needful improvements in London it must have a revenue, 
and the supply of gas will yield one. The companies’ lease is | 
expiring, and they have earned no claim to the gratitude of | 
the public, having persistently sold almost the worst gas in | 
England at nearly the highest price. They are now agreeing 
to reductions, but if the citizens allow them to renew their 
lease they will instantly either raise the price to its old 
rate, or, if that is forbidden, take out their profit in quality. 
A public body not paid out of dividends can alone be 
trusted to watch over the public interest, and the Board, 
as sole supplier, will have this immense advantage. Its 
plunder, if it plunders, will be spent for the benefit 
of the plundered. If gas is dear the improvements will be 
many, or if the rates are high gas will be cheap. In either, 
case the public gains, and if the head of the Board is but | 
made responsible to Parliament, Sir R. Thwaites becoming 
permanent Vice-President, we should gladly see the monopoly 
of the streets, of gas, and of water transferred to its hands. 
The water companies are not quite such nuisances as those 
which supply gas, for water does not emit sulphur in volumes, | 
but their charges are exorbitantly high. their dividends illegally | 
large, and their neglect of the poorer quarters of the town a, 
wasgrace to our civilization. | 








BACK-DOOR RELIGION. 
E cannot allow the speech of Dr. Norman Macleod uttered 
on Thursday week to the Presbytery of Glasgow to pass 
without a word. Almost the courage of a martyr was required 
to deliver a discourse of which the most learned theologian might 
be proud. Dr. Norman Macleod is a minister of the Established 
Church of Scotland, who is so far as we know absolutely orthodox, 
but who lies under some suspicion of heresy. The writer took 
some trouble, when the charge was first levelled against him, to 
discover in what the heresy consisted, and could find nothing 
beyond a faint suspicion that Dr. Macleod, orthodox on most 
points as John Knox, had lived among laymen till some faint 
tincture of the layman's creed had permeated his mind, till he 
questioned whether it were possible that Christ had descended in 
vain, whether it were conceivable that Almighty God had doomed 
the majority of mankind to penalties for which we should execrate 
an earthly King. ‘That was the whole of his offence, and even 
that we belicve, in the sense we put upon the words, he 
would in great part repudiate, preferring, with Tennyson, to 
‘faintly trust the larger hope,” rather than reduce his half- 
formed thoughts into mistakable words. At all events he is 
under suspicion. The Record, with the malice which characterizes 
that journal and Le Monde only among newspapers, endeavoured 
to ruin his publication Good Words—a very orthodox, very clever, 
but somewhat snippety magazine, with a vast circulation—the 
orthodox world shrieked anathemas, his brethren looked coldly 
on him, and Scotchmen generally thought it needful, with a slight 
glow of pride at the visible answer to Buckle, to pronounce him 
“exceptional.” Well, this man has dared in a Scotch Presbytery, 
with reporters in the room—without reporters one may say any- 
thing in Scotland—not only to refuse the Scotch theological 
Shibboleth, but to make fun of it, to tell comic stories about it, to 
declare point-blank, in most undeniable English, with a racy ring 
in the words, that in the matter of ‘* Sabbath” observances he is 
a Christian, an] not a Jew, a believer in Jesus, and not in Moses. 

Ile even ventured to tell the following story :— 

“When Lord Palmerston was here, I had the honour to receive au 
invitation to meet him on the Sunday at dinner; and the fact becoming 
known, an old and excellent lady came to me in a state of dreadful 
tribulation and said to me, ‘I have to ask you one question. Did you 
go out to dine with Lord Palmerston on Sunday?’ I said, ‘No, I did 
not.’ She said, ‘I am thankful for it. Iam sure you would not do it.’ 
I said to her, in explanation, ‘It happened to be one of my nights for 
preaching to the working classes—a custom which I have kept up dur- 
ing the winter. I accordingly said to myself I thought it would at least 
be wretchedly bad taste in me to give up my ordinary work merely to go 
to dine with such a remarkable and excellent person as Lord Palmerston. 
But if I had gone, where was the harm? Did not our Lord Himself go 
to dine with the Pharisee?’ ‘But,’ said she, ‘was that on the Sabbath ?’ 
To which I replied, ‘I have never heard it contradicted. It was, at any 
rate, the evening after the Sabbath was over, and this was at half-past 
six, too.’ (Laughter.) She said, ‘You do not mean to say so? It 
is not true.’ I said, ‘It is certainly montioned.’ Bat do not go away 
from this thinking we are all to have dinner-parties on Sunday.” 

It needs a minute study of Scotland and its religious ideas, an 
appreciation of the way in which Sabbatarianism has worked 
itself like a bad virus into the blood of the people, rather than into 
its intellect or its heart, to comprehend the full bravery of this 
confession. If Dr. Macleod had been stoned in Glasgow next 
morning, or had vitriol flung in his face, or been declared a man 
unfit to live, or expelle. summarily from his pulpit, no one who 
knew Glasgow would have been surprised. ‘he Sabbatarians have 
promised to prosecute him, and as they are said to have scuttled 
holes in a Sunday steamer, in order that its destruction might 
appear a judgment, we cannot doubt that they will keep their word. 
Dr. Macleod might well have shrunk from such an ordeal, and 
bidden his countrymen go on believing what he did not believe, 
but he has an English reverence for truth, like John Kuox can 


' see in a reverenced lie * just a pented bredd,” and so delivered 


his soul, fearless of mankind. We are not going to support him. 
Anybody who wants to read a fine burst of eloquence in 
favour of the Christian view of the * Sabbath” will find it in 
his speech, but any repetition or extension of his argument 
written by an Englishman would in Scotland be annoying, 
and in England superfluous. We content ourselves with re- 
cognizing that in Scotland there is one minister who dares say what 
is in him to say without fear of man, and pass on to a point which 
he brought out incidentally with such power, the inain falsehood 
behind which timid men defend their habitual coucealment of 
the truths they yet perceive. Dr. Macleod, in the course of his 
speech, related a little incident which happened! recently to him- 
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self. ‘* Upon this very subject-matter, a person sitting next me 
at a dinner-table once said to me, ‘Do you mean to say that 
you state publicly in your church that a man might walk on 
Sunday?’ ‘Yes.’ He said, ‘I am thankful for it. I always 
did it, but I went out of the back door.’ The rebuked man, 
if at all a cultivated man—which he probably was, for it passes 
Scotch charity, even Dr. Macleol’s, to quote a man who did not 
know Latin—would defend himself in a moment, and in the ears 
of most Englishmen satisfactorily. He would say that he took 
his walk because he needed it, but went out by the back door 
because he wished to avoid giving scandal. And if any incautious 


. . ‘4? . art, 
religious. Still less did he conceal or pervert his own Opinions on 


the matter, but clearly announced that in his judgment meat 
offered to idols remained meat, neither more nor less, and might as 
well be eaten as any other portion of cooked flesh. The whole 
intent of his instruction on the subject was in matters indifferent 
to tell the truth openly, and then leave the pupil alone. The Hin- 
doo is not to be made to eat beef as a proof of faith. He is to be 
plainly told that eating or not eating matters nothing, and then if 
he chooses left to abstain as long as he likes. But beef is not to 
be denounced in public and eaten in private, and the hypocrisy 
sanctified by a quotation from St. Paul. There are three absolute 





person in his Christian faithfulness called the practice “ sneaking,” 
he would silence him with a text,-—-‘‘ If meat cause my brother to 
offend, I will eat no meat while the world standeth.” 

Of all the misapplied texts of the New Testament there is, we | 
believe, no single one which in its popular misreading has | 
done so much direct harm as this. It is the universal apo- | 
logy for every kind of cowardice, and hypocrisy, and wilful | 
concealment of truth. If a man enjoys an opera, but is 
afraid of his neighbour's seeing him there, he quotes St. Paul 
to excuse his own cowardice in staying away. If a clergyman 
thinks a particular dogma doubtful or false he conceals his doubts 
or certainties, lest perchance he should be misinterpreted into 
doubting the truths of Christianity. If he thinks cricket perfectly 
lawful, he abstains from a healthy recreation, lest some old woman 
should be ‘ offended,” ¢. e., in the parochial dialect, induced to 
play cricket against her conscience. ‘Thousands listen to sermons 
lest ‘* weaker brethren” should be offended by their departure, 
scores of thousands debauch their consciences by observances 
which they have ceased to believe, lest people sillier than them- 
selves should intermit theim while still believing in their necessity. 
The defect of honesty produces a defect of force, until the 
masses, who have a sort of animal instinct of truth, who 
know when a man is in earnest, as a dog knows, from some- 
thing other than words, come to the conclusion that as 
the teacher obviously does not believe one part of the thing 
taught he does not believe any, and as he does not believe, 
the thing itself isa lie. A sense of unrewity is introduced into 
religious teaching, and the gulf between layman and clerical, 
always deep, is daily widened. Upon this subject of Sunday the 
evil rises to a most serious height. Men who will, for example, 
read anything from Miss Braddon to the Observer without a 
scruple, will not read secular books in their sitting-rooms lest their 
servants should do likewise, and thereby be injured, the servants, 
if they consider the matter at all, being ten times as much injured 
by the hypocrisy. Asa rule, the English clergy are at heart very 
mild upon this matter of Sunday, never thinking it, for example, 
an irreligious thing to shave, but in thousands of parishes the 
incumbent shuts himself up all day, or, like Dr. Macleod’s Scotch 
friend, walks out by stealth, lest his open assertion of his own right 
should induce some labourer to think it lawful for him to visit the 
public-house. Occasionally the mischief goes deeper, and cases 
occur of men deliberately preaching dogmas in which they have 
ceased to believe, lest perchance some weaker mind should lose a 






necessary buttress,—perhaps the most injnrious, though not 
the most evil, of all conceivable forms of lying. It is hardly 
necessary to say that St. Paul, one of the bravest of men, who 
resisted Judaizing practices even when they might have won over 
his whole nation, intended no such teaching. What he did intend 
was to say that in matters absolutely indifferent he would break down 
no accidental guard to morals. ‘The Jewish world, living in the 
centre of a magnificent paganism, had contracted a feeling about 
some accidents of idolatry precisely like the Hindoo feeling 
about caste. Not only would they attend no sacrificial ceremony, 
which was right, but they would not eat meat which had been 
offered to idols. ‘They felt rather than thought that such meat 
conveyed a physical contamination, made them worse by merely 
being in the mouth, the precise feeling which a Hindoo 
entertains about beef. ‘To eat was to be degraded, to become 
as it were incapable of virtue, to lose a safeguard such 
as, for example, personal asceticism is to many natures. Absti- 
nence was not good in itself, any more than asceticism, but 
without it their souls never could rise to the temper befitting 
servants of God. St. Paul, thinker by nature and gentleman 
by mental habit, rather despised these narrownesses, but seeing 
that they protected feeble natures, advised that they should not 
be broken down. Many of the best missionaries in Asia have tried 
to make from time to time similar concessions about caste, and only 
failed because caste is not a thing indifferent, but radically anta- 
gonistic to the whole teaching of Christ. But St. Paul did not eat | 
the sacrificial meat on the sly, and call that piece of imbecility | 





conditions before the text can be applied at all, except by a per. 
version of its sense,—that the thing to be avoided shall be 
absolutely indifferent to the enlightened, that it shall be a real 
protection to the weak, and that the truth shall be told about it 
in all cases boldly. Suppose, for example, a clergyman to hold 
Christ’s opinion about the Sabbath, but to feel no particular 
need for his liberty on that day, and to see that rigorous 
observance tones some parishioner’s mind, then, after telling him 
the truth, he is not bound to break down that particular buttress, 
may even without offence abstain himself from what he himself 
knows to be lawful. But St. Paul would have withstood to his 
face the man who, needing a walk for his body or a secular book 
for his mind, declined either,—would have poured out scathing 
irony on him who took them but in secret, and would have told 
him who concealed the truth in the pulpit in very plain terms that 
he was as bad as aliar. Ie would have done this frankly, as he 
did do it about the meats, even though in his time the danger was 
of licence, of a reaction against the oppressions of the law which 
might lead to a reaction against law itself. What he would have 
said had he lived now, when the one forgotten doctrine is that 
implied in the two words ‘‘ Christian liberty,” can only be con- 
jectured ; but if deduction is of any value, his utterance would 
have differed only in its incisive force and power over the con- 
sciences of men from that just delivered by Dr. Norman Macleod. 





THE PARADOX IN GOVERNOR EYRE. 

OVERNOR EYRE, just now best known to us through certain 
proceedings of a questionable kind, supposed to indicate 
something like panic, in Jamaica, deserves better to be known 
through a very different and much more unique class of proceed- 
ings, in which he has shown qualities that perhaps not one English- 
man in a million could match. ‘The more severely we criticize his 
conduct in the former matter, the more imperative becomes our 
obligation to exhibit the grander aspect of it, which his achieve- 
ments nearly a quarter of a century ago as Australian explorer 
present. He has told his own tale, which has been recently 
repeated by Mr. Howitt, in his history of Australian discovery, 
and still more lately re-told by Mr. Henry Kingsley in the 
October and November numbers of MMucmillan’s Magazine in a 
style apparently invented expressly to describe courageous physical 
exploits with even more than the freshness of most men’s original 
experience. And it is only fair to say that Mr. Henry 
Kingsley begins his tale by a testimony to Mr. Eyre’s previous 
reputation as protector of the Australian blacks of the Lower 
Murray,—being the lowest type of black man known to us,—which 
should fairly raise a very strong presumption in favour of his 
justice where any issue between the Anglo Saxon and a lower race 

is placed clearly before him. Mr. Kingsley wrote :— 

“Of this Mr. Eyre, who made this unparalleled journey, I know but 
little, save this:—He knew more about the aboriginal tribes, their 
habits, language, and so on, than any man before or since. He was 
appointed Black Protector for the Lower Murray, and did his work well. 
He seems to have been (teste Charles Sturt, from whom there is no 
appeal), a man eminently kind, generous, and just. No man concealed 
less than Eyre the vices of the natives, but no man stood more stedfastly 
in the breach between them and the squatters (the great pastoral aris- 
tocracy), at a time when to do so was social ostracism. The almost 
unexampled valour which led him safely through the hideous desert 
into which we have to follow him, served him well in a fight more 
wearing and more dangerous to his rules of right and wrong. He 
pleaded for the black, and tried to stop the war of extermination which 
was, is, and I suppose will bo, carried on by the colonists against the 
natives in the unsettled districts beyond reach of the public eye. His 
task was hopeless. It was easier for him to find water in the desert 
than to find mercy for the savages. Honour to him for attempting 1t, 
however.” 

Aman “eminently kind, generous, and just,” standing between 
the squatting aristocracy of Australia and the wretched savages 
of those regions, should certainly be able, and apparently willing, 
to stand, if occasion were, between the negroes of Jamaica and the 
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terrified white population. And if, as we fear, he has failed to do 
s0, his character must present at least some curious paradox. 
Courage at all events, —courage of an order that makes ordi- 
nary courage seem cowardice,—Mr. Eyre certainly does not 
want. It would be impossible here, and useless if it were possi- 
ble, to repeat a twice-told story, which, too, in the form into 
which Mr. Henry Kingsley has thrown it, no one who reads can ever 
forget. But we may just recall the kinds of courage which that 


wonderful narrative illustrates,—the inborn love of braving un- | 
known dangers, the profound contempt for hardship, which often fails | 
to accompany the greatest serenity in danger, an unequalled fortitude | 


under real pain and suffering, without any disposition to be driven 


by actual pain, and the expectation of prolonged pain, from his | 
purpose, —a persistency of will quite independent of the value of | 
the end to be attained, or the suffering to be saved by sacrificing | 
it, when the fiat has once gone forth,—incredible patience with | 


small obstructions, indomitable determiuation to struggle with great 


ones,—such were the qualities which took Mr. Eyre in 1840-1 | 
over some 900 miles of actual desert, with water attainable | 


only at intervals of about 120 miles, and no end in view 
beyond that of demonstrating his own confident and reasonable 
prediction, that no good could come of the route he followed. 
‘The case was this. Mr. Eyre had persuaded the colony of South 
Australia, just then anxious to find a practicable land route for 
cattle to Western Australia, to permit him to explore in a 


northerly direction instead, as he showed on goo:l grounds that the | 


westerly exploration could come to nothing. ‘The colony, which 
had raised a sum of money for the western route, permitted him 
to devote it to the northern, and his attempt failed. He then 


persuaded himself that he was under a sort of honourable obligation | 


to satisfy the colony that the western route also was impracticable, 
and this he insisted on doing, at the cost, as he expected, of both 
his own anda friend’s life (and actually at the cost of the friend's), 


though before he started finally the colony was persuaded | 


that his view was correct, and sent the most urgent in- 
dreaties to him to give up the mad expedition. Go, however, he 
would,—with one English attendant, Baxter, and three native 
boys, two of whom murdered his companion about half-way,—-over 
hundreds of miles of sand or cliff, without a tree, or spring of water, 
or even a native settlement. Repeatedly for six days at a time they 
dragged along the horses with their provisions, or the sheep which 
they were ultimately to eat, without coming even to sand where 
a brackish well was possible. Baxter wanted to go back. Even 
the inadequate end Eyre had proposed to himself—to disprove the 
possibility of any route in this direction, —was attained. But he 
had resolved to complete his journey or perish, and complete it he 
did. When they were five hundred miles away from help on one side, 
and four hundred on the other, Baxter was murdered, and why 
the savage followers who shot Baxter did not shoot Eyre also 
it is impossible to say. But even then, alone with one native boy, 
he proceeded, leaving his friend’s body unburied on the hard rock 
where there was neither earth nor sand to bury it, and for two 
months longer he trudged on, alone but for this savage, always 
half starved, generally fainting with heat and thirst, latterly 
almost frozen with cold, to carry out the arbitrary task he 
had set himself. Clearly Mr. Eyre is one of those men who 
by merely ‘ putting his foot down” on a given course can 
make it as sacred to himself, without looking for any results 
from it, as if the perspective beyond it were always opening 
out into a more and more brilliant future. There are many men 
who, with Columbus’s conviction, could go through Columbus’s 
trials. But how many are there who could go nine hundred miles 
on foot over dreary cliffs, through a waterless, treeless, but not insect- 
less desert (Mr. Eyre was stung to madness day after day), to 
verify a negative inference which he had proved to his own and his 
fellow colonists’ satisfaction before he started,—or rather, if we 
must give the true reason,—because he had rashly pledged himself 
to himself to do this thing? ‘To such a man means, however horrid, 
become of no account, when an end, however trivial, is once fixed 
upon. He lives only to stretch forward to that end. 

Is, then, courage, and fortitude, and iron strength of purpose such 
as this—so immeasurably beyond any standard put before the eyes 
of ordinary men—compatible, even in imagination, with the sup- 
position that in Jamaica Mr. Eyre has yielded to a social panic, 
and adopted very unscrupulous measures for suppressing the in- 
subordination which had broken out there? We fear it is. ‘The 
sort of mind which can hunt down almost any end with sure in- 
evitable step, is rarely the mind to show most discrimination in 
choosing amongst several the true end to hunt down. Profoundly 
as we admire, and wonder at, the qualities Mr. Eyre showed in 
his great expedition, .we must say we think that, in the actual 


state of his own previous convictions and that of his fellow 
colonists, there never was a ‘less justifiable sacrifice and risk in- 
| curred in all the noble records of perilous discovery. If it was really 
| his mere annoyance that he should have persuaded the colonists 
| to divert the funds voted for the useless western exploration to 
| the (as it proved) equally useless northern exploring expedition, 
| which made him resolve that their original intent should not 
| be thwarted,—though they themselves wished it to be abandoned, 
—then, this shows a mind far too sensitive to the imputation of 
having disappointed the public hope. As we read Mr, Kyre’s 
character, he let a mere feather’s weight of fanciful feeling 
| determine him to risk everything for nothing. ‘The mere fact of 
thinking that he had persuaded the public to alter their plan and 
had disappointed them, was sufficient to make him take his own life 
and his friend’s life in his hand, and throw them away on a sandy 
desert. In the same way no doubt, if he got the idea that the 
| Jamaica whites had trusted him, and trusted him in vain, he 
would have been spurred on by a similar moral gad-fly to crush all 
sign of rebellion, at any cost however great, to himself or those 
hor were thwarting his purpose. ‘These men of iron purpose, 
| with inadequate judgment in selecting their purpose, are the most 
| dangerous of rulers, When Mr. Eyre was protector of the 
| blacks on the South Murray River, he was responsible for 
j} only one trust,—the protection of the Blacks to the best 
| of his ability. And with one clear and simple trust before 
him, no doubt he did, as Mr. Henry Kingsley says, battle 
for it with a noble and unwearied pertinacity. But in 
Jamaica he was not protector of the Blacks, but Governor of 
the whole island, and he had therefore a number of different and 
in some respects conflicting interests amongst which to choose, 
and so was, we think, pretty sure to make a temporary idol of 
| that duty which for the moment seemed most imperative. ‘The 
| blacks were murdering white men. Ile thought of nothing but 
the most drastic measures for repressing that tendency on the 
part of the negroes, and lost view of that complexity of the jwlicial 
duty which is of the essence of a governor's functions, 

Mr. Eyre seems to us to be one of the peculiar class of men who 
may be called single-purpose men, —who drive straight away to the 
one goal before them, even if they have to cut that way through 
half-a-dozen other equally important ends. We believe that as 
a rule, the one great advantage which aristocratic governors 
in India and elsewhere have had over middle-class men of 
otherwise equal ability, and often greater energy, has been their 
power of weighing complex social and political ends, am) resisting 
the tendency to drive away at one thing at a time. Lord Can- 
ning, for instance, saw that, though to repress the Indian rebel- 
lion was his first duty, there were many other great duties to be 
associated with it,—the greatest being to repress it without in- 
justice to the natives, and he got the name of Clemency Canning. 
Sir John Lawrence, on the other hand, is, if we mistake him not, 
a little too much of the single-purpose class, who can carry 
through a great administrative work, but cannot so well govern 
an empire. But Mr. Eyre is, to all appearance, the very type 
of this class. His purposes are long straight grooves, out of 
which he does not get till he gets to the end of them. He 
does not weigh and balance the various influences he las to ex- 
ercise, but gives himself up to one tyrannical object at a time. 
Ilis mind is even wxserupulous after it enters one of these grooves 
till it gets out of it again. Le is possessed by his aim. Negroes, 
members of legislative council, all must die, rather than that he 
shall not succeed in the idea thus haunting him. ‘That is, at least, 
how we reconcile the wonderful courage, fortitude, and, in a 
smaller sense, presence of mind that he has shown, with the un- 
scrupulous arbitrariness, and want of presence of mind in the 
larger sense, which seem to us to breathe through his great 
Jamaica despatch. 





THE GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIES OF IRELAND. 

ITH a few points of resemblance, there are many striking 
differences in the histories of the Governing Families 

of Scotland and Ireland. ‘They have indeed an Anglo-Norman 
element common to both, and in both predominant. In this 
respect they stand similarly related to the Norman conquerors 
of England, and they somewhat resemble one another in a fre- 
quently doubtful position as respects allegiance between the two 
nations, and in a tendency to intrigue for their own private inter- 
ests with, or at the expense of, each kingdom alternately. In some 
degree also the geographical isolation from the seat of the national 
executive, producing as its result a large amount of independent 
authority, was similar both in Scotland and in Ireland, and 
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produced similar social features in each aristocracy. But with 
this any resemblance between the two almost entirely ends. ‘To 
begin with, the establishment of the present great families of 
Scotland was, as we have seen, almost entirely due to individual 
adventurers wholly disconnected from each other in the time and 
occasion of their achievements, not the vanguard or main 
body of a great invasion, but the fortunate recipients of Royal 
favour obtained by strictly personal services, and with little 
or no common element. In Ireland, however, we find that 
the great majority of the governing families owe their founda- 
tion to successive waves of conquest and appropriation which 
swept over the country, and left these lasting memorials of their 
course. First we had the Anglo-Norman expedition of Richard 
De Clare, the Earl Strongbow of history, which gave Ireland 
her Fitz-Geralds and Fitz-Maurices from Wales, followed speedily 
by those who marched under the Royal banner of Menry II.— 
the Butlers, the De Burghs, the De Courcys, the Nugents. 
Then comes the tide of ‘Tudor conquest, leaving us for Henry 
VIIL.’s reign, among others, the Brabazons and the Skeffingtons 
from Leicestershire; and for that of Elizabeth a host of names, 
among which are the Herefordshire Boyles, the Devonshire Hills 
and Chichesters, the Moores of Kent, the Oxfordshire Caulfeilds, 
the Brownes of Sussex, the Dawsons and Lambarts of Yorkshire, 
the Annesleys of Notts and Bucks, the Joneses from Lanca- 
shire and London, the Wingfields from Suffolk and Hampshire, 
and the Scotch Maxwells. This great wave is followed by the 
planters of James I.’s reign, the Forbeses from Scotland, the 
Lanesborough Butlers from Huntingdonshire, the Devonshire 
Fortescues, the Loftuses of Yorkshire, the Beresfords of Stafford- 
shire and Kent, and the Burtons of Yorkshire, and the Scotch 
Conynghams whom they absorbed, and whose name they took. 
Last of the great waves of appropriation come the Cromwellian 
soldiers, of whom the Picard Ponsonbys from Cumberland are the 
most notable names, but who are found far more extensively in the 
gentry than among the noble landowners and the essentially 
governing families of Ireland. 
English conquest, we find some direct offshoots from Scotland, 
such as the MacDonnells of the Isles and Argyll in the fifteenth 
century, and the Stewarts of Castle-Stewart in the same 
century and the reign of James I. There are a few straggling 
and solitary adventurers, such as the Percevals from Gloucester- 
shire and Somerset in the reign of Henry III., and the 
names which the periods since the Restoration have added to 
the roll of nobility, such as the Anglo-Scotch Knoxes at the close 
of the seventeenth century, and the Jocelyns from Essex and 
Hertfordshire in the reign of George I., and other similar families 
‘tof the robe’? under the Hanoverian dynasty, too frequently 
mere memorials of Orange ascendancy. Add to these the 
Trish families of homespun Celtic origin, those who were great 
before the Anglo-Norman conquest, now scarcely represented by 
more than the O’Briens, and the Dillons, and the Plunkets, who 
were in county Louth in the eleventh century, and lay claim to a 
descent from the Ostmen or Danes, and we have a tolerably com- 
plete representative list to illustrate the history of the Irish 
aristocracy, which at once distinguishes it broadly from that of 
the sister kingdom of Scotland. In the latter the individual 
accessions of foreign extraction were absorbed almost imperceptibly 
in the nation of which they became the adopted sons, while in the 
former they were for centuries, if not always, connected in the 
national mind with some great aggressive or repressive movement 
on the part of an alien and dominant race, and entered the social 
and political system of the country as a new and distinct 
class, rather than as mere individuals, The result was that in 
the case of Scotland we had the formation at an early period of 
a jealous national spirit, in which the new-comers (with all 
their selfish shortcomings and intrigues) emulated in zeal those 
whom they displaced or supplanted, while in Ireland there 
ensued an heterogeneous collection of distinct interests and 
traditions, among which a common national instinct was faint 
and intermittent, while its name was abused by each in turn 
for the furtherance of its own selfish or limited views. Again, 
in Scotland there was an established and recognized executive, 
which, however feeble its action in remoter districts and in the ordi- 
nary affairs of life, was at any rate sufliciently strong to place in 
the hands of individual adventurers large districts of country with- 
out serious opposition, and to maintain them there without inces- 
sant struggles, so that even where marriage had not ensured the 
continuity of the links of clan attachment to the new chiefs, and 
placed them in the line of traditional homage, they imperceptibly 
succeeded to the hereditary respect paid tothe ancient lords of the 
soil. In Ireland each adventurer had not only to win for himself 


Independently of these tides of | 
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| 
the lands and authority he held nominally from the English Crown, 
but he had to maintain himself for centuries by the strong hand, 
in the face of undying hostile memories on the part of the 
native population ; nor was the distinct and alien origin entirely 
forgotten even in the case of those who most identified themselyes 
with native feelings and prejudices, and sought to make themselves 
the representatives of native aspirations. A Fitz-Gerald might bea 
thorough Irishman in the eyes of England, but to the native Irish 
there was never the force in his appeal to the spontaneous native 
affections which there would have been in the case of an O’Brien 
or an O'Neil. 

Another great and most important difference between the 
position of the Scotch and Irish aristocracies was the non- 
residence of the Sovereign in the case of the latter. In any 
country, and among any population, this must have been an un- 
favourable feature, but in Ireland, and with a Celtic race, the social 
drawback was indefinitely increased. ‘There appears to be in 
the Celtic race,” observes Mr. Goldwin Smith, in his admirable little 
work on Irish history and character, ‘‘a strong tendency to what 
is called imperialism, as opposed to the constitutionalism to which 
the Teutonic races tend. ‘The ‘Teuton loves laws and parliaments, 
the Celt loves a king,” and he illustrates this in the first place by a 
reference to Celtic France. ‘ The Irish,” he continues, “ have 
hitherto shown a similar attachment to the rule of persons, rather 
than that of institutions. So far as willingness to submit to 
governors is concerned, they are only too easily governed. 
Loyalty is the great virtue of their political character. Its great 
defect is want of independence, and of that strong sense of right 
by which law and personal liberty are upheld.” With a national 
character such as this the personal presence of the Sovereign lay 
at the root of all settled government, and yet this has been with 
persistence and almost incredible fatuity denied toTreland. “ 'The 
thing,” remarks Mr. Goldwin Smith, ‘‘ which was most fatal both 
to the political prosperity of the Pale and to the extension of the 
Kinglish dominion beyond its bounds, was the absence of the King. 
In the feudal system there were two forces at work, that of 
the monarchy and that of the aristocracy. The combined action 
of the two was attended by perpetual jarring and discord between 
them; but both were necessary to the production of that ordered 
liberty which we enjoy under the Constitution. ‘The monarchy 
preserved the principle of government and the common interest of 
the State, the aristocracy preserved the principle of liberty and 
the interests of personal independence. Without the monarchy 
there would have been a Polish anarchy, without the aristocracy 
there would have been an Oriental despotism. In either case poli- 
tical progress would have been arrested. The Anglo-Irish were 
practically without a king, and the chronic anarchy of an un- 
controlled aristocracy was the inevitable result. ‘The same circum- 
stance was, if possible, still more injurious to the native race. 
The Irish were and long remained in that stage of politica) 
development when an object of personal loyalty, such as a 
clansman finds in his chief, was essential in order to engage 
their present allegiance, and train them for a higher form 
of political life. The talisman of the Royal presence has never 
been tried on their hearts without effect, but the talisman has 
been too seldom used. Henry II., John, Richard, James IT., and 
George IV., all were welcomed in a manner which none of them 
except the first deserved. The Irish are expected to be loyal, 
yet it is difficult to imagine how loyalty can be kindled in the 
heart of a rude clansman or an ignorant peasant who seldom hears 
of and never sees his King.” This unfortunate deprivation of so 
important an element in the Government was connected with the 
very origin of English ascendancy in Ireland. ‘* It was an unto- 
ward circumstance at the outset that the foundation of the Nor- 
man dominion in Ireland was laid by private adventurers, instead 
of being laid in a more comprehensive spirit under the auspices of 
an able King. Mere self-interest, rapacious and irresponsible, was 
the guise in which the English connection first appeared on Trish 
soil.” Henry IL., when jealous of the independent progress of 
these aristocratic conquerors, made his personal appearance im 
Ireland, and produced by it for the time a remarkable effect. 
‘“‘ Had he remained to complete the conquest, and organize it with 
the same statesmanship which had restored order to England after 
the anarchy of Stephen, one of the darkest leaves might have been 
torn from the book of fate.” But domestic turmoils recalled him, 
and the golden opportunity was for ever lost. One of the moss 
lamentable results of this Royal absenteeism, and the consequent 
absence of the tie of loyalty between the people and the head 
of the State, was seen in the crisis of the great religious Reforma- 
tion. Iu England the King ushered the nation on the path of 
religious innovation, in Scotland the nation forced the Crown 
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to become its leader in the same direction; in both cases the 
result was that the mass of the nation moved forward on 
the same course, the minority had to yield, and the religion 
established became to all intents and purposes national. In 
Ireland, where Protestantism had escaped the bitter ordeal of 
persecution to which it was subjected in England and Scotland, 
with no King to lead and no loyal national spirit to follow, it 
became merely a fresh badge of an alien ascendancy and a new 
barrier to the consolidation of the Empire. A Protestant ‘‘ connec- 
tion” was added to an Anglo-Norman Pale, and a Puritan coloniza- 
tion and a Cromwellian confiscation pavel the way for Orange 
lodges, Ribbon societies, aud Fenian auarchists. It was in the midst 
of this feudal and social disorganization, that the English Govern- 
ment tried to assert the paramount authority of the absentee Kings 
of England as ‘‘ Lords of Ireland” through the medium of Lord- | 
Deputies, Commissioners, and Lord-Lieutenants, and this mock | 
monarchy, deficient in nearly all the important social and political 
influences of the reality, and too frequently marked by some of 
the worst faults of an undefined executive, without the strength or 
claims to respect of an independent despotism, exercised a great 
and disastrous influence on the history of the great governing 
families of Ireland. Too feeble to assume the absolute control 
and real government of the great houses, and constantly threatened 
by the aggressive spirit of the native and nearly indepen- 
dent Irish chiefs, the Irish Deputy found himself obliged to 
purchase the support of one or more of these great feudatories at 
the expense of the rights of the others, and generally of the rest 
of the nation. When one family enjoyed this invidious 
favour, its rivals fell back for defence on rebellion and native 
support, until they in their turn were bought off and recom- 
pensed for their turbulence at the expense of a third family, or 
from the spoils of their displaced rival. Sometimes the English 
Crown dropped the formality of a puppet ruler thus necessarily 
dependent on a great family, and placed the head of the family 
himself in the seat of authority, usually, however, with indifferent 
success. ‘hese semi-native satraps coquetted far too much with 
the idea of independent sovereignty to be long palatable to the 
jealous race of princes by whom the experiment was tried, and 
recourse was again had to the balancing system, with the ordinary 
result of political disgrace, though possibly pecuniary aggrandize- 
ment to the governing or misgoverning Deputy. It was only 
when some strong hand such as Wentworth’s or Cromwell’s, re- 
presenting respectively the highest and most statesmanlike types 
of personal and patriotic ambition, grasped the helm of govern- 
ment that some faint gleam of a national administration dawned 
on unhappy Ireland, though in the one case the injustice insepa- 
rable from the advocacy of a bad cause, and in the other early 
prejudices and the necessities of a transitional and irregular state 
of affairs, marred to some extent the beneficial effects of a firm 





and far-sighted administration. In later years,and while the shadow 
of a great tragedy, which no special pleading, however ingenious, 
can obliterate from the page of history, was interposed between | 
Irish loyalty and English justice, there arose a system of | 
government placed more anl more entirely in the hands of | 
a select number of families, generally neither noble in blood | 
nor worthy in purpose, which over-rode the legitimate influence | 
of the great families, and exposel Ireland to all the evils | 
of a bureaucracy, animatel by the narrower prejudices of | 
creed and race, and feeding alike on sectarian prejudices and | 
the most discreditable backstairs cabals. It cannot fairly 


been met and thwarted at every stage of their existence by a train 
of disastrous occurrences in politics and religion. But territorial 
incumbrances stepped in to complete the evil work begun by 
national and religious feuds, and the pauper absentee landlords of 
Ireland were for a long period the disgrace and the bane of the 
Irish nation. Something has been done tomitigate this social evil, 
and the growing sense of justice and the increasing disposition to 
look at social questions from a point of view removed from party 
traditions will probably do still more, but a long time must elapse, 
even under the most favourable circumstances, before a really 
Irish landed proprietary will be found fulfilling the duties and 
insuring the results attached to that branch of our social institu- 
tions. One anomalous feature in the case is the extent to which the 
aristocracy of the sister kingdom has assumed its place in the terri- 
torial landownership of the country. ‘The Abercorn Hamiltons, 
the Stanleys, the virtually English Petty-Fitzmaurices and Fitz- 
williams, and the other great families over which England has 
a greater claim than Ireland herself, can scarcely be accused of the 
sinof absenteeism, arereally among the best landlords, and may form 
a valuable connecting link between the two countries, but neces- 
sarily fail in representing that sentiment of nationality which 
seems inborn in the very air of Ireland, though it can so seldom 
obtain a coherent or intelligent form of expression. 

We must add a few words on baronial tenure and descent in 
Ireland, and we cannot do better than subjoin the clear summary 
supplied by Sir T. Banks in his Baronia Anglica Concentrata:— 
‘* The most ancient baronial titles in Ireland appear to have had 
their origin from the same foundation as the similar honours which 
were at that early period enjoyedin England, namely, either the 
possession of land or by writs of summons to Parliament. But 
the possession of land constituted the baronial dignity in the 
reign of Henry IL., when the first invaders or adventurers 
went into that kingdom from England; afterwards, as the 
constitution of Parliament became better regulated, and rendered 
conformable to the practice of assemblage in England, these 
great landholders had their writs of summons in similar form 
to those of the English barons, and were thereby called to 
legislate with the earls and great noblemen in their own kingdom. 
No creation of a barou in Ireland by patent is on record till the 
2nd Edward IV. (1462), when Sir Robert Barnwall was created 
Baron of Trimleston by patent under the Great Seal of England, 
to hold to him and the heirs male of his body. The first earldom 
granted in Ireland was that of Ulster, to John De Courcy, but the 
charter, it seems, is not at this day extant. On his forfeiture the 
earldom was given to Hugh De Lacy, to hold to him ‘et hereditati- 
bus suis, similarly as it had been given to John De Courcy. The 
next earldom conferred was that of Carrick, to Edmuad De Botiler 
(9th Edward IL.), to be enjoyed by him and his heirs for ever. 
But although this earldom was so limited, yet in the same year 
(9th Edward II.) the title of Earl of Kildare was created in the 
person of John Fitz-Thomas, with restriction to him and the heirs 
male of his body, being the first instance of a creation to heirs male 
in Ireland. The next was that of the Earl of Louth, 12th Edward 
II., from which period Irish peerage honours, excepting baronies, 
were limited to the male line of succession.” 





PRAYER AND PROVIDENCE. 
flo tue Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
November 12, 1865. 








be said that the great Protestant houses of Ireland are re- | Sir,—I have abstained from addressing you further upon the sub- 
sponsible for the state of affairs in Ireland unler the earlier | ject of my letter published in your paper of the 29th October, 
I[anoverian princes, for the class of politicians into whose hands| and the remarks upon it contained in a powerful article in 
the Government during that period for the most part fell had | the same paper, in the hope that some other of your correspon- 
generally little hereditary claim to the leadership of Protestant | dents might take up the discussion of a question of which the 
Ireland. The nobler movements of that period in a patriotic direc- { full and earnest discussion is certainly of no little importance to 


tion were generally headed by those of the bluest and best Anglo- 
Norman, Elizabethan, nay, Cromwellian blood, and but for the 
fatal effects of religious disunion and a quasi-colonial dependency, 
the real functions of a great territorial aristocracy might yet have 
been so performed, as to anticipate and provide against a century of | 
political agitation and an indeterminate period of future ani- | 


| religious faith at the present time. As, however, with the exception 


of a short letter by “J. R.” in your number of 11th inst., I have 
been disappointed in this hope, I wish to add a few observations 
upon a point not noticed, as you have remarked in my former 
letter, namely, what I may call the reaction of prayer on the 
providence of God. 

But first, in reply to “J. R.’s” suggestion that “God may 


mosities. And even if Ireland had been exempt from these fatal 
incidents, any chance of such a national organization must have | grant petitions affecting even the operation of physical laws, on 
been (for the time at least) destroyed by the outbreak of the! condition of a certain elevation of soul or earnestness of desire in 
first French Revolution, which severed the aristocracy from | the supplicant.” I would say, if such conditions are part of the 
the people in no country more completely than in Ireland, | system of the universe, let the fact be placed beyond a doubt by 
in which the latter fell easy victims to the spirit of sans-culottism, | tests applied in unambiguous instances. Let ‘‘J. R.” produce any 
while the former were thrown back for protection on the English | person, or number of persons, who can make water rise visibly 
Government. The great Houses of Ireland have not been altogether | from the bottom of a house to its top by fulfilling the condition of 
unworthy of the name of a national aristocracy, though they have sufficient earnestness of desire, as it can be made to rise any day 
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by fulfilling the condition of pumping, and I will concede his hypo- 
thesis to be well founded. Probably “J. R.” may allege that to 
make such a trial would be to ‘tempt God.” But why should 
the trial of one condition tempt God more than that of another? 
The scientific thinker and ‘‘ J. R.” differ as to whether his alleged 
condition is a condition really belonging to the order of things. 
To subject the question to the test of experiment would be not 
to “tempt God,” but only to try man’s opinions. ‘The lives of the 
saints abound in stories of physical effects produced instantaneously 
through prayer. If they cannot be produced now, what shall we 
say ?—that God has changed, or that man was mistaken? Or are 
we to take for granted that prayer can produce physical effects 
whenever we cannot test its action, though it incomprehensibly 
fails to do so whenever we can test it ? 

Very different in kind is the suggestion made in the article 
referred to above, that prayer, though it does not influence physical 
events directly, influences them indirectly through an action 
originating in that debateable ground of emotion and thought lying 
between the freedom of will and the necessity of nature, where no 
analysis is delicate enough accurately to discriminate our own action 
from that which acts upon us. Here I admit that there is room for 
placing a special divine action determined by prayer without con- 
tradicting our experience. But that there is any clear evidence of 
such an action cannot, I think, be maintained. And it seems to 
me very questionable whether, in assuming its existence, we do not 
sacrifice a greater object of faith to obtain a less object. Do we 
not practically weaken our trust in God as the ever present Author 
of natural action, by ascribing to Him an occasional interblending 
with it of another kind of action in answer to our requests? If 
some of our thoughts or emotions are to be specially referred to God, 
what are we to say of the remainder? Arethese not due to Hisaction? 
Ts not all natural action in thought or emotion an expression of 
the divine will, working through those subtle mental agencies of 
which so little is understood? But if so why should we select any 
particular phase of these agencies as more especially the act of God 
than any other phase ? 

If we confine the effect of prayer to the production of an inter- 
course between the divine will and our wills, difficulties of this sort 
are avoided, because the especial divine action is assumed to be 
always conditioned by acts of the human will, to which the provi- 
dence of God may indeed lead men, by the play of all the varied 
agencies acting on them in nature, or through the course of man’s 
religious history unfolded in connection with these natural agencies, 
but leads them by such means alone. But introduce among 
natural agencies a special divine action, not natural nor historical, 
to explain some things good or true in human thought or emotion, 
and you unavoidably call up the notion of a counteraction to 
explain other things in them bad or false, till the mind of man is 
converted, to imagination, as was the case during the middle ages, 
into a jousting ground, where angels and devils run tilts at each 
other. 

Prayer enters, as I apprehend, into the plan of God's provi- 
dence through its effect on the human will. It is the salt to keep 
man’s spiritual faculties sweet, the elixir to purify and strengthen 
them. ‘Thus it fulfils in the truest manner “J. R.’s” demand 
that ‘something be granted in compliance with, or at least in 
consequence of, our prayers,” by fulfilling the function ascribed to 
it in your article. The world of earth would be very different 
from what it is, in its industrial, social, and political aspects, if 
the human race generally and habitually lived in the exercise of 
their privilege of holding communion with God in prayer, and 
thus prayer may be the real condition of innumerable physical 
benefits. But the more I reflect upon the subject, the greater 
difficulty do I feel in assigning to it any direct influence beyond 
that influence on the will in which the Catholic Church, untaught 
by science, always placed its highest function, and to which the 
Catholic Church, taught by science, will I think discover that 
this influence must be confined.—Believe ine, yours faithfully, 

E. V. 8. 








BOOKS. 


MR. PLUMPTRE’S SOPHOCLES.* 
Tue task of rendering Sophocles into English is perhaps not on 
the whole more difficult, but certainly involves a difficulty of a very 
different kind, from the task of rendering schylus. Mr. Plumptre 
in the thoughtful essay on the life of the poet which he has prefixed 
to this faithful and often exceedingly poetical translation, truly 





,* The Tragedies of Sophocles, A New Translation, witli a Biographical Essay, By 
E. H. Plumpwre, M.A. 2 yols, London: Strahan. 7 





places the characteristic of Sophocles where Miiller also, we think, 
places it, in the ‘* wonderful equilibrium of all powers, the self- 
control, and consummate art with which all are devoted to working 
out a perfection deliberately foreseen and aimed.” Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has said the same in some of his very finest lines :~ 
* But be his 

My special thanks, whose even-balanced soul 

From first youth tested up to extreme old age, 

Business could not make dull, nor Passion wild ; 

Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole ; 

The mellow glory of the Attic stage, 

Singer of sweet Colonus and his child.” 

And this ‘ even balance’ of Sophocles,—the even balance of a 
Greek, not of an Englishman,—is probably the greatest difficulty 
in the way of a translator. Eschylus offers other difficulties, but, 
if we may so say of a Greek, he had more of the romantic type of 
mind than Sophocles, ‘The choruses of .Eschylus show a passion 
and a religious sublimity that harmonize more with the inward 
bent of all modern literature, of all literature since literature began 
to be affected by the genius of Christianity, than any other of 
the true classical poets. Sophocles, as Mr. Plumptre has shown, 
has more of the mingled sweetness, patience, and strength of 
Christian sentiment than any other poet of antiquity. But these 
are of course grounded on a wholly different view of the place of 
man in the universe from the view which is natural to us now. The 
very perfection in the equipoise of the Athenian dramatist’s charac- 
ter led in that great age of Athens to a more statuesque conception 
of man than is at all appropriate to a dramatic poet of the present 
day. All our feeling, and thought, and even science, and the forms 
of language in which they find expression, have been turned 
inwards towards the centre of human nature, as the true 
point of contact with the supernatural world, since the 
Christian era. In the time of Sophocles the wisest and largest 
view of man made him only the most marvellous of nature's 
marvels, and so accordingly Sophocles treats him, sculptwring him 
and his destiny with a calm, strong, sad touch, not too lavish of 
expression, which reflects even less the yearning of the poet than 
the insight of the sage. Eschylus was an idealist as compared 
with Sophocles, so much more strongly does the personal feeling 
of the poet beat through his tragedies. Sophocles, on the contrary, 
seems to stand almost outside the disturbing sphere of human 
passion. He draws even the deepest of the natural affections with 
a simplicity and majesty of touch that is neither rendered tremulous 
by the quiver of sympathy, nor cold by the condescension of pity. 
He seems to restrain his hand, in sculpturing even his greatest 
figures in their greatest moments, lest he should make too much of 
man :— 

TOAD Th OFA, KODE 
avdpwwou Oeiorepov T2)20° 
* Full of awe is creation ; 
Nor does any creature 
Strike awe deep as man,” 
—exactly presents his Weltunsicht, as the Germans say,—the 
view which he took of the universe and of man’s place in it as 
the most inscrutable of many inscrutable phenomena. He pro- 
bably felt there was something almost womanly in any * effusion” 
of feeling, such as, on the religious side at least, .Eschylus in- 
dulged. The centre of gravity of the universal order was not, to 
him, within the soul of man, but outside him; divine destiny was 
greater even than the creature who was guided and moulded by 
destiny. And this constitutes the chief difficulty of translating 
him. ‘There is a reserve in all his finest touches,—a fear of over- 
loading his sculpture with expression, a fear arising less from 
artistic considerations perhaps, than from a sort of spiritual 
modesty that shrank from dwelling too much on phenomena so 
trivial in the largest view of them,—which it is barely possible to 
reproduce in a language like English, whose genius is so different. 
Take, for instance, Mr. Plumptre’s in many respects very fine 
translation of the chorus of the ‘‘ Antigone,” to which we have 
alluded :— 
“ Stroru. I. 
* Chor. Many the forms of life, 
Fearful and strange to see, 
But man supreme stands out, 
For strangeness and for fear. 
He, with the wintry gales, 
O’er the foam-crested sea, 
’Mid billows surging round, 
Tracketh his way across. 
Earth, of all Gods, from ancient days, the first 
Mightiest and undecayed. 
He, with his circling plough, 
Wears ever year by year. 
“ AnrisTropu. I. 


“ The thoughtless tribe of birds, 
The beasts that roam the fields, 
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The finny brood of ocean’s depths, 
He takes them all in nets of knotted mesh 
Man, wonderful in skill. 
And by his arts he holds in sway, - 
The wild beasts on the mountain’s height ; 
And brings the neck-encircling yoke 
On horse with shaggy mane, 
Or bull that walks untamed upon the bills. 
“ Srropu. II. 
“ And speech, and thought as swift as wind, 
And tempered mood for higher life of states, 
These he has learnt, and how to flee 
The stormy sleet of frost unkind, 
The tempest thunderbolts of Zeus. 
So all-preparing, unprepared 
He meeteth nought the coming days may bring ; 
Only from Hades, still 
He fails to find a refuge. at the last, 
Though skill of art may teach him to escape 
From depths of fell disease incurable. 
“ AntistRopH. IT. 
“So, gifted with a wondrous might, 
Above all fancy’s dreams, with skill to plan, 
Now unto evil, now to good, 
He wends his way. Now holding fast the laws 
His country’s sacred rights, 
That rest upon the oath of Gods on high, 
High in the state he stands. 
An outlaw and an exile he who loves 
The thing that is not good, 
In wilful pride of soul: 
Ne’er may he sit beside my hearth, 
Ne’er may my thoughts be like to his, 
Who worketh deeds like this.” 
We should say that the chief fault here is the want of that close 
pruning of the leading thought at the outset which is so per- 
manent and decisive a mark of the art of Sophocles. The two 
first lines of the Greek, so brief and severe in their simplicity, 
are rendered by four, dsiva by a double epithet, ‘fearful and 
strange,” and man is said to stand out “ supreme,” an epithet al- 
most inconsistent with the reserve and characteristic moderation of 
Sophocles’ language. ‘+And nothing is more marvellous than man” 
was all he ventured to assert, scarcely maintaining even that ‘‘no- 
thing is so marvellous as man.” Sophocles just strikes this key-note, 
and does not prolong it even for an instant, trusting to its depth and 
reticence to make it ring through the whole chorus. Mr. Plumptre 
amplifies it almost into eloquence. The truth is that the sort 
of reticence that was half shame in Sophocles’ treatment of 
humanity and human feeling, has rarely been reproduced in modern 
times at all. If ever it has been reproduced in our own day, 
perhaps it was by the leaders of the Oxford movement of 1833, 
when during their gropiugs for an “ objective ” and ‘‘ sober” view 
of human nature, in relation to an external authority which they 
only half discerned, some of them, especially Dr. Newman, now 
and then struck exactly the Sophoclean note,—writing of man as 
a creature with dim sight, who should realize his own insignificance 
and lean on an erternal divine guide. The following lines, published 
in the Lyra Apostolica, and suggested by this very chorus of the 
‘* Antigone,” strike us as nearer the tone of Sophocles than anything 
in modern literature :— 
“THe ELEMENTS. 
TOG Th Osive KOvOSY 
avlpurou OgvérEepov TEAC 
“ Man is permitted much 
To scan and learn 
In nature’s frame, 
Till he well-nigh can tame 
Brute mischiefs, and can touch 
Invisible things, and turn 
All warring ills to purposes of good. 
Thus as a God below 
He can control 
And harmonize what seems amiss to flow 
As severed from the whole 
And dimly understood. 
“ But o’er the elements 
One Hand alone, 
One Hand has sway. 
What influence day by day 
In straiter belt prevents 
The impious Ocean, thrown 
Alternate o'er the ever sounding shore? 
Or who has eye to trace 
How the Plague came ? 
Forerun the doublings of the Tempest’s race ? 
Or the Air's weight and flame 
On a set scale explore ? 





“ Thus God has willed 
That man when fully skilled, 
Still gropes in twilight dim, 
Encompassed all his hours 
By fearfullest powers 
Inflexible to him ; 





That so he may discern 

His feebleness 

And e’en for earth's success 

To Him in wisdom turn, 

Who holds for us the Leys of either home, 
Earth and the world to come.” 

The same difficulty, in translating what we may call the 
Sophoclean reserve, occurs in a different form in the translation 
of the dramatic dialogue. ‘Take, for instance, the farewell of 
(Edipus to his daughters,—a passage in which the depth of a 
father’s love is sculptured with a graver dignity and a deeper 
reticence than in any passage in all the range of literature with 
which we are acquainted. Mr. Plumptre’s rendering is simple 
and fine, but the sculpturesque touch of Sophocles is hardly given. 
Sophocles makes (Edipus speak of himself in that moment as of a 
third person :— 

rh yap Qineiv wun satw eS brov rAséyv 
7 Tovds ravbpis layed’, ov THTWiLEves 
7b Aomrby On TOD Diov GidZere. 


—literally—a very poor literality—* for as to love, there exists not 
more for you, from whomsoever it be, than you had from this man, 
bereaved of whom, ye will now live out your remaining life.” 
Mr. Plumptre translates :— 
“*My children! on this day ye cease to have 

A father. All my days are spent and gono ; 

And ye no more shall lead your wretched life, 

Caring for me. Hard was it, that I know, 

My children! yet one word is strong to loose, 

Althougl: alone, the burden of these toils, 

For love in larger store ye could not have 

From any than from me, of whom bereaved 

Ye now shall live your life,’” 
—in which Mr. Plumptre loses the curious and striking objective 
touch, which makes (2dipus calmly estimate his love as a spec- 
tator would estimate it, instead of pouring it out, or, as we should 
say, expressing it,—and the sculpturesque character of this great 
passage suffers sadly from its loss. 

Perhaps it is a fault of a similar kind—namely, that of turning 
an objective into a subjective view of human fecling—to translate 
the words of humiliation, in which (£dipus, at the end of 
‘¢ (Edipus Tyrannus,” acknowledges, almost abjectly, the crushing 
degradation which he has blindly incurred, as if they implied what 
we call a sense of sin. Mr. Plumptre translates thus, for in- 
stance,— 

“ (dip. O cloud of darkest guilt 

That onwards sweeps with dread ineffable, 

Resistless, borne along by evil blast, 

Woe, woe, and woo again ! 

How through my soul there darts the sting of pain, 

The memory of my crimes,” 
—where he surely interpolates entirely theidea both of guiltand crime. 
Absolutely as CEdipus humiliates himself, and certain as it is that 
the shame which had come upon him was something, in Greek esti- 
mation, between what we mean by guilt and what we mean by mere 
evil or calamity,—nearest of all perhaps to the kind of cloud which 
comes on us by the guilt and disgrace of those very close to us,— 
(Edipus never admits any feeling of personal guilt or responsibility 
in relation to his sufferings. ‘‘ Ah, cloud of my dark destiny,” 
he says, ‘‘ marching on terrible, unutterable, irresistible, of evil 
omen! Alas, and yet alas! What sting of agony runs into me, in 
the memory of my evil lots [xaxdv]!"" And he expressly denies, 
even in his deepest misery, that all he had done was not the best to 
be done with the light he had. Even Creon only taunts him with 
the evils (xaxév) under which he had fallen. No doubt Mr. 
Plumptre wishes to give the sense of personal shame attending 
the discovery when he translates these expressions ‘ crimes’ and 
‘guilt,’ but that is surely introducing a shade of feeling that 
Sophocles intended to exclude. 

But on the whole, though bere and there we should find faults 
of this kind, Mr. Plumptre’s version seems to us a very fine and 
delicate one,—nor would it be easy to match in its crystal beauty 
the grace of the following chorus :— 

“ Srroru. I. 

“ Chor. Of all the land that counts the horse its pride, 
Thou com’st, 0 stranger! to the noblest spot, 
Colonus, glistening bright. 

Where evermore, in thickets freshly greon, 

The clear-voiced nightingale 

Still loves to haunt, and pour her plaintive sung, 
By purpling ivy hid, 

Or the thick leafage sacred to the Gods, 

By mortal’s foot untouched, 

By sun and winds unscathed. 

There wanders Dionysos wild and iree, 

Still following with the train of Goddess-nymphs, 
Protectors of his youth. 
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“AntTIsSTROPH. I. 

“ And there, beneath the gentle dews of heaven, 
Tho fair narcissus with its clustered bells 
Blooms ever, day by day, 

Time-honoured wreath of mighty Goddesses ; 
And the bright crocus with its leaf of gold. 
And still unslumbering flow 

Kephisus’ wandering streams ; 

They fail not from their spring, 

But ever, swiftly rushing into birth, 

Over the plain they sweep, 

Over the fertile earth, 

With clear and crystal wave : 

Nor do the Muses in their minstrel choirs, 
Hold it in slight esteem, 

Nor Aphrodite with her golden reins. 


“Srropu. II. 
‘ And in it grows a marvel such as ne'er 
On Asia’s soil was told, 
Nor in that Dorian isle that Pelops owns, 
A plant self-sown, by mortal hand untouched, 
Terror of hostile swords, 
Which on this spot its high perfection gains, 
The grey-green foliage of the olive grove. 
And never more shall rude invader come, 
Or young or old, to give the fierce command, 
And lay it low in dust. 
For on it the all-seeing eye of Zeus, 
Zeus of our olive groves, 
Shall cast its branch for aye ; 
And she, Athene, with the clear, gray eyes. 


‘** ANTISTROPH. IT. 
“ And yet another praise is mine to sing 
To this our mother city, as the gift 
Of the great God supreme, 
Its greatest, noblest boast ;— 
l’'amed in its goodly steeds, 
Famed in its bounding colts, 
Famed in its sparkling sea ; 
Poseidon, son of Kronos, Lord and King, 
To Thee this boast we owe, 
For first in these our plains 
Thou to the untamed horse 
Didst use the conquering bit. 
And here the well-shaped oar, 
By skilled hands deftly plied, 
Still follows, as it goes, 
The dancing Nereids with their hundred feet.” 


Sophocles has certainly never before had an English dress half 
as simple and graceful, —halfso free from the disguise of artificial 
ornament or rhetorical ambition. 


DR. CUMMING ON THE PATRIARCHS.* 
Ir is very easy to abuse Dr. Cumming, but the point is to explain 
him. How does it happen that in an age of much theological 
controversy, an age which respects science and has a taste for 
simplicity of style, theological books written by a man who is no 
theologian, who is totally ignorant not only of science but of 
scientific processes of thought, and who writes in a strain of semi- 
poetic childishness, find so large a circle of readers ? ‘The popularity 
of Dr. Cumming’s expositions of prophecy is perhaps intelligible, 
for everybody has in his heart a secret taste for guessing by rule, 
and dreambooks or books of wonders—to which class Dr. Cum- 
ming’s expositions belong—are not required to be models either of 
erudition or style. People who do not believe that Ezekiel was 
inspired to pour forth visions of superhuman terror and beauty, in 
order that islanders of whom he never heard may expect a Prince 
whose name he could not have pronounced to do something or other 
in Syria, can yet feel an interest in comparing Dr. Cumming’s 
premisses with his conclusion. But there will be almost as many 
readers for this book upon the Patriarchs, and we want as critics 
to know why. The Lives are wretchedly bad biographies of persons 
whose lives are related ten thousand times better in books read 
aloud every week in every parish in England. ‘They contain of 
course no new facts, for they could contain none, and as to sug- 
gestions, but one in the whole book of 600 large pages strikes us as 
original, the half-frightened hint that as Cain can never have seen a 
dead human being, or learned anything about death, or known that 
a heavy blow would destroy the vitality of which, again, he can have 
perceived nothing, his guilt was at the outside only manslaughter, 
or, as we should add, on Dr. Cumming’s own basis, was hardly guilt 
at all,—mere killing by misadventure. That is decidedly new 
though probably false for Cain saw Abel kill lambs for sacrifice, 
but it is almost the only thowght in the whole mass of words. 
Dr. Cumming’s usual practice is to take a few of the incidents 
recorded in Scripture, not all, or nearly all, and relate them in 
his own language, which bears to the language of Holy Writ 
about the relation which sour whey bears to good wine, with 





* The Lives and Lessons of the Patriarchs, By Dr. Cumming. Dondon: J. F. 
Shaw and Co, 





criticisms and explanations according to his own fancy, and 
little bursts of rhetorical nonsense. For example, he wants to 
say that God after the Fall showed mercy, and in leaving man 
hearing and sight He left him great capacities of pleasure. So he 
says, ‘‘ Every eye is a picture-gallery, every ear an oratorio,” 
which is just as if he had said every eye is a Titian, every ear a 
fiddle. Dr. Cumming’s idea of criticism is to judge the Patriarchs 
pretty much as he would judge faulty members of his own congre- 
gation, /. e., with a good deal of kindliness and no insight at all : 
but he is sometimes exquisitely childish. ‘Take, for example, 
the comment on Adam’s excuse for eating the apple :—‘‘ Adam’s 
excuse or apology is what we should have expected. It is so ex- 
quisitely true to nature, so completely what we feel we should 
have done in similar circumstances, that we cannot but feel that, if 
this were not inspired, Moses must have been something more 
than man. Adam did not penitently say, ‘O God, I have sinned, 
I have broken thy law, have mercy upon me!’ but selfishly shifting 
the load from his own shoulders, he said, ‘ The woman thou gavest 
to be with me, she gave me of the tree, and [ did eat.’ This was 
very cowardly on the part of Adam. It indicated also a terrible 
degeneracy. He threw the blame off himself, where it justly rested, 
and wickedly and untenderly laid it on the shoulders of poor Eve; as 
if she alone were guilty, and he purely innocent.” ‘This is the very 
style of the good child’s story-book, or indeed is worse, for the more 
skilful makers of those stories never insert reflections so obvious 
that they must create a sense of impertinent obtrusiveness even in 
the children who read them. ‘The truism, however, is simple, but 
who except Dr. Cumming would dream of describing the emotions 
of Adam in the words of a penny-a-liner, or make the first father 
talk self-conscious nineteenth-century trash ?—‘* When the weeping 
parents saw death for the first time, and it was the first time it had 
occurred since Adam and Eve were created, they started in perfect 
horror from the ghastly spectacle. Adam as a parent wept, and 
as a sinner he felt poignant remorse, while he recalled to memory 
his first sin, and saw its earliest rebound in dead Abel. ‘ That 
dead body is because I sinned. We fell in Eden, and we have 
dragged all humanity with us.’ ” There is literally not a chapter, 
scarcely a page of these biographies, which is not full of additions 
which to men who love the simplicity of the Record must seem 
almost blasphemies, which at the very best are weak guesses at 
excessively improbable possibilities. It is written, for example, 
that ‘‘ Enoch walked with God,” perhaps the shortest and most 
comprehensive account of a good life ever put into words. It is 
too short for Dr. Cumming, and he adds to it thus :—* If Enoch 
thus walking in this right way, walked with God, he must have 
agreed with God. ‘How can two walk together, unless they be 
agreed?’ It is quite plain, then, that Enoch must have agreed 
with God in those great truths which were preached amidst the 
wrecks of Paradise, which were sealed by the sacrifice on the cross, 
which were announced in every language at the day of Pentecost ; 
which are expressed in our Bibles in letters that can never fade, 
and which are written in Christian hearts in characters that can 
never die.” And so on for seven pages more, during which Enoch, 
among other experiences, “ heard the oaths, and the curses, and 
the swearing of antediluvians,” and ‘ was shocked and terrified, 
and clung to God and prayed for protection.” Surely the 
most rigidly orthodox may allow that this is watering the wine 
of the Word. How Dr. Cumming, who believes the place of 
Enoch in humanity to be almost unique, that he and one other only of 
mankind escaped the doom which, as he thinks, fell upon all else 
of Adam's seed, can have the courage to invent thoughts for hii 
after this style is to us inconceivable. A man, however, who can 
say of Sarah that ‘hers was a life chequered more than ordi- 
narily,” and speak of ‘ the great transaction that v as taking place 
between Moses, Aaron, and the Lord God of Israel,” is capable of 
describing Enoch’s walk and conversation in the style of a penny 
tract. 

The explanations are even more wonderful than the additions. 
We say nothing of the new translations by which Dr. Cumming 
is accustomed to obviate every difficulty, hinting, for example, 
that Cain said, “ My sin is greater than can be forgiven,” instead 
of ** My punishment is greater than I can bear,” and positively 
asserting that a *‘not” has been left out in David's dying order 
about Shimei, the King having spoken nonsensically, instead of 
vengefully. He said, * Now therefore hold him not guiltless, and 
his hoar head bring xot thou down to the grave with blood.” We 
leave these points to those who have studied, as we have not, the 
Hebrew text, merely remarking that though we do not know 
Hebrew, Solomon did, and that if Dr. Cumming is right Solomon 
disobeyed his father’s last injunction. Dr. Cumming docs not 


altogether shirk difficulties, but his way of getting over them is 
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a little remarkable. He just invents a new revelation. For 
example, he says, in common with an old and most respectable 
school of commentators, that the Fall of Adam introduced physical 
death into the world. Clearly if it did, then Christ’s sacrifice 
abolished physical death, for we can have no right to read, ‘as in 
Adam all die” of physical death, and ‘‘so in Christ shall all be made 
alive” of spiritual life, but that is not Dr. Cumming’s difficulty. 
His puzzle is the megatherium. In his cosmogony that creature 
clearly was dead before Adam, and he cannot leave the mega- 
therium unaccounted for. So he observes in reply, — 





“Geology does not show death to have occurred in a_ single | 


instance amongst the animals created during the first six days of crea- 
tion. All the animals that perished in those enormous masses seem to 
have belonged to a different climate, to a different condition of the 
globe, and to have been all of a more ancient period than those created 
during the six days before the crowning act of man’s creation. We 
know from the sacred records that sin occurred in the prehistoric era, 
that is, long before the creation of man. Angels sinned. May not their 
sin have struck every creature existing in their era, and contemporary 
with them, and so have inflicted death on all connected with that 
dynasty? This assumes what the record almost implies, that angels 
originally dwelt on earth. This is a highly probable fact. If so, who 
knows the height and depth and extent to which this sin of theirs may 
have gone? What havoc it may have brought upon creation all around 
them, how high toward heaven it may have reached, how deep toward 
earth’s centre it may have shot? Those subterranean traces of ruin, of 
disorganization, and of death, may be the issues of angels’ sin long prior 
to Adam’s creation, while the wrecks and death that we see now are 
proofs of only the transference, not of the first application, of a sentence, 
executed millicns of years before, to a new dynasty introduced in new 
circumstances, and of which Adam was the federal head, who sinned 
and brought upon his race what angels brought upon theirs,—death, 
with all its bitterness and woe. If so, the sentence of death pronounced 
upon Adam on his Fall was not the creation of a new law, but the appli- 
cation of an old one; not the occurrence of a first fact, but the repeti- 
tion of a long prior existent fact.” 

Just forget for a moment that this statement occurs in a sort 
of sermon, and consider it as an ordinary theory. First of 
all it is asserted that no animal of the kinds now existing 
perished more than six thousand years ago, and then we 
have a whole mythology, a history of the fall of the angels, 
all evolved from the depths of Dr. Cumming’s moral conscious- 
ness, all without the shadow of justification, and all intended 
to account for the existence of the megatherium. What is 
the use of arguing with a man who meets a spiritual statement 
by a scientific difficulty, and then removes the difficulty by invent- 
ing a new imythologic history? Or what can be the value of a 
history which, professing to be based upon a record, virtually 
interpolates into that record assumptions utterly at variance with 
its whole drift and meaning, and while accepting Scripture as 
divine, raises a purely human and baseless dream to a level with 
Scripture? Surely the wild idea that the world was created with 
the fossils, &c., in it, as a temptation to the pride of intellect, is 
better than this. It is a monstrous theory, but at least it does 
explain the facts, which Dr. Cumming’s dream does not. 

And yet, as we said, this volume, with its false science, and pseudo- 
learning, and tinsel style,and childish paraphrases of simple narra- 
tive, will find a circle of readers wider than is given to the highest 
eloquence or the most vigorous thought. Why? We cannot 
wholly explain the puzzle, any more than we can explain the suc- 
cess of Mr. Tupper, or the hold retained by the Scotch translation 
of the Psalms, but we can offer a reasonable suggestion. Dr. 
Cumming is one of the very few strictly orthodox preachers who 
condescends to speak so that his hearers can understand, Ile 
talks on theology as he would talk on law, or poetry, or agri- 
culture, or the management of bees. What he has to say is very 
poor, but he says it in English, and not in Pulpit. His style is bad 
enough, but it is bad as the style of the Telegraph is bad, and not 
as the style of a Papal commination is bad. The words are 
human, instead of pulpity, and people who are hungering for 
human words about theology, words with a meaning capable of 
definition, and intelligible to men and not to priests only, 
listen to him with a sense of relief. It is trying no doubt to 
have geology explained as the result of the fall for unknown 
reasons of unknown beings in unknown places, but then the 
regular preacher would not allude to geology at all, would go 
on serenely careless whether his audience had ever been in the 
Crystal Palace or not. Dr. Cumming is not careless. He is not 
learned enough, or humble enough, or painstaking enough to recon- 
cile Genesis and the Crystal Palace, but he does in some dim way 
perceive that they must be reconciled before the world can get on, 
and try in a feeble way to perform the necessary task. ‘There isa 
lay element in him, visible in that suggestion about Cain, visible 
7 * a om, ss : 
in his open dislike of denominational differences whenever Rome 
is not in question, visible in his abstinence from terrorism, visible 
most of all in the utterance which must terribly shock some of his 





readers, the quietly dogmatic assertion that all children who die in 
infancy go to heaven. For that remark, which bespeaks a charity 
beyond his creed, a wisdom higher than that of his books, we may 
well pardon Dr. Cumming’s merely literary sins, and only ask,—is 
it not barely possible that men in their relation to the Almighty 
die always in their infancy ? 





WON BY A HEAD.* 


| NARcIssus, we all know, never got tired of looking at his own fea- 


tures, but observers failed to derive equal satisfaction from the con- 
templation of his charms. Now the hero of Mr. Austin’s novel 
is an intellectual Narcissus. He is of course superbly handsome, 
wonderfully fascinating, and gifted with prodigious strength. But 
his strong point is his moral excellence. A sort of Jack Horner 
of fiction, he is always calling out “* What a good boy am I!” In his 
former novel, the Artist's Proof, the author endeavoured to show 
the trials through which his hero was raised to a capability of 
‘leading the God-like life.” In the present novel, however, we 
only become acquainted with the model, whom we are called upon 
to reverence and admire, when he has attained to the full measure 
of his strength. Weare given generally to understand that in his 
years of wandering, he had gone through the usual experiences of life 
deemed requisite to produce the perfect man. Taris, and Vienna, 
and Naples, the ways of wicked capitals and the women of many 
lands, were known to him before he presents himself to our admir- 
ing vision. “ Passages from the Life of a Model Man” is the title 
we should be disposed ourselves to assign to Won by a Head. 
We have therein presented to us the narrative of how the hero 
loved, wooed, and finally won the lady of his affections, but the 
one object of the story is to show how brilliantly he bore himself 
in every phase of his courtship, and how by so doing he raised 
himself if possible to a higher pitch of intellectual grandeur than 
he had previously attained. In order that the lesson may not be 
lost on those unintelligent readers who will never read what is 
good for them, let us endeavour to show how the “ brave, noble 
gentleman” conducts himself in the character of a suitor. 

Sir Everard Delafosse, then, is the son of a disreputable old 
baronet, who left him heir to an encumbered property. However, 
he has still a genteel competency of some three thousand a year, 
out of which he annually lays by two for the redemption of the 
mortgages on his estates. For many years he lives abroad, partly 
for economy, this being one of Sir Everard’s innumerable virtues, 
still more with the view of cultivating his higher nature. He 
pays occasional visits to his country seat, where, chiefly because 
he will not go tochurch, he acquires a most undeserved reputation 
of being a wild and godless reprobate. In his salad days he 
writes a satire, which is the talk of town, and is thus de- 
scribed :— 

“Tt was certainly a remarkable book. In the first place, it was 
different in form from anything that had been published for years, 
resembling in style the classical models so long neglected. It 
had, however, nothing in common with their calmness, still less 
with their coldness. It was polished but impetuous, measured 
but romantic, and sarcastic, though with the sarcasm that did not 
despair of the possibility of better things. Many were outraged 
by its defiant frankness, all delighted with what they were pleased 
to call its terse and luminous periods. Some said that it was 
true, some that it was false; these that it was horribly unjust, those 


that it was not half outspoken enough. One side urged that it would 
doa great deal of good, the other that it was itself but an additional 


| ingredient in the mischief which it professed to condemn. The truth 


probably was, that its offensiveness and its literary merits were both 


| overrated, and that all its critics were partly right and partly wrong. 





All perhaps, however, were wrong in this: they failed to see in its 

the mind of a truth-loving young man, who, though with evidently 
strong capacity for hard hitting, would very soon devote himself to 
something better than literary pugilism, or end by doing nothing literary 
at all.” 

However, after the book had passed through three editions, 
and the public were eagerly clamouring for more, the author 
refused to allow any more to be published. He then rested on 
his laurels, and after a brief and meteoric appearance in the 
world of fashion he retired abroad, in order to resume the process 
of self-culture. At the age of nine-and-twenty he seems to have 
come to the conclusion that his training was pretty well accom- 
plished, and that he might safely come back to England. So at 
the commencement of the novel we find him once more in his 
ancestral halls, ready to admit the contingency of marriage, an 
homme & marier, a Coelebs, not indeed in search of a wife, but 
not unwilling to be sought by a wife, if the fates should so will 
it. His views on the subject of matrimony are thus ex — 


“It was two years or more since he had come to the conclusion that 
it would be well for him to marry, if he could. But the more the wish 
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to marry is based upon reflection and conviction, and the less upon 
mere impulse, the more difficult is it for a man to find one whom, 
always supposing that he could win her, his head would accept at the 
instigation of his heart. It is time to insist upon a moral truth, not 
only usually disregarded, but by most people denied, that in this matter 
of love, sentiment has no more right to unshackled supremacy than in 
any other concern of life. The heart is an excellently good genius, and 
often suggests what is the best thing to do; but the reason is sovereign, 
and can alone authorize final action on the part of impulse. This is no 
cold, chilling creed, but merely the assertion of an important doctrine, 
that between the intellect and the passions there should never be even 
temporary estrangement, much less permanent divorce. They are the 
co-urgent wings to steady the flight, which is otherwise but fluttering 
and spasmodic.” 

Holding such views, he resolves, after due and careful delibera- 
tion, that the Sultan may drop his handkerchief without derogating 
from his high principles at the feet of Lily Swetenham, only 
daughter and heiress of a wealthy clergyman, whose living lay 
near the Delafosse estates. Lily of course succumbs at once to the 
irresistible charms of the hero, and the course of true love would 
run smooth enough, but for the stupid prejudices of the clergyman 
and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Swetenham, and unbelievers in the 
Delafossian creed. They consider him to be poor, they believe 
him to be unsound in his theology and incorrect in his life, and 
finally, they prefer a worthy young gentleman farmer called Philip 
Pemberton to the excellent baronet. After all, there is no account- 
ing for tastes. 

Sir Everard in consequence meets with a point-blank refusal at 
the hands of his beloved’s parents, and is politely requested to drop 
their acquaintance. Miss Lily thereupon requests her lover to 
elope, an offer that he declines point-blank, ‘‘in an affectionate, 
but prudent and deterring strain.’ The young lady thereupon 
elopes on her own account, escapes in the most mysterious manner 
from her home and family, and, much to the reader's relief, never 
appears again till the close of the last volume. Sir Everard is too 
true a philosopher to allow his serene complacency to be disturbed 
by such an occurrence beyond a certain point. He makes every 
reasonable effort he can to discover his lost love, and then, having 
done his duty, makes the best of a bad business. He returns to 
his home, by no means brokenhearted, and ‘ powr passer le temps” 
engages in a very deep flirtation with a certain Rosie Raffles, 
a fast young authoress, who comes down and lives in a 
cottage upon his estate, for the sole purpose of worshipping her 
idol, and if possible entrapping him into a match. Miss Raffles 
makes love no doubt after the warmest fashion; but the preux 
chevalier refuses to succumb at the critical moment. Virtue 
triumphs in the end; but possibly old-fashioned moralists who do 
not understand the creed of self-culture may be unable to ap- 
preciate the highmindedness of the hero, who allows a girl to 
sacrifice her reputation by living in such a manner as to make 
the world believe that she is his mistress. Llappily for her or 
for him, as the reader chooses to consider, Sir Everard discovers, 


or fancies that he discovers, that Rosie is false to her Platonic affec- | 


tion, and thereupon leaves her without a word. ‘Then he goes abroad, 
and the reader is favoured with sundry descriptions of Italian 
travel, which, though well done, have no particular bearing on the 
development of the hero’s higher nature. Being deprived of the 
consoling influences of Miss Raffles’s flattery, he becomes conscious 
that life is worthless to him without Lily. Still, though broken- 
hearted, he permits himself to be worshipped by a young Florentine 
Jady of American extraction, who worships him after the fashion 
most befitting his grandeur of mind and beauty. Everything is pro- 
per to the most rigid degree, but ‘* from sheer natural compassion, 
eouplel with the familiar affection he felt for her,” this young 
enmarried gentleman of thirty takes to kissing a girl quite old 
enough to think of marrying. Again affairs are growing critical, 
and the reader grows alarmed at the possible consequences of 
these exceptional intimacies, when Lily turns up again. ‘Those 
who want to know why she ever ran away, and why she ever 
came back, must look for an explanation in the pages of Won by a 
Head. If they have any very clear conception about the matter 


after perusing the novel they will be cleverer than we profess to | 
be; but still there, and there only, must they seek for information. | 
All’s well that ends well; Sir Everard, in spite of his flirta- | 


tions, has never loved anybody but Lily, and they are married in 
due form, and live happily ever afterwards. Our only fear is 
that he must have been given to prose most Jamentably after din- 
ner. Nobody, we all know, is a hero to his valet-de-chambre, and 
even a model hero may be a bore to his wife. Poor Lily must 
have been sadly punished for her disobedience to her parents, if her 
Tord and master often soliloquized after the following fashion :— 


“Such is not my opinion, be sure. Men will tell you how corn-laden 


ships lay fast-bound in foreign harbours, all the while that ravenous little 
ones prayed for the beautiful white meal that Heaven, their mothers 


thought, was not good enough to send them; and even now, under the 
Southern Cross, fat sheep are being boiled down for tallow, whilst 
beneath the Great Bear mutton at ninepence a pound is beyond poor 
folks’ stomachs, be they ever so pinched. This one has more than he 
knows what to do with, and this other just none at all. Liberty has 
solved many of these economic problems, and will solve the rest if she 
be only allowed. Yes, and she can solve all your social problems for 
you too, O you of little faith! and this perpetual love problem for you 
among the rest. Of such force is she, and such virtue is there in her 
straightforward cunning. But then she will do away with your rigid 
exclusions, and of your almost as rigid protection she will hear not a 
word. Neither will she stoop to bargain, nor accept a sliding scale, 
adjusted to admit the proscribed qualities, when the superior can no 
longer be had, or had only at famine prices. She will admit all and 
protect none. She will throw society wide open, and let each and every 
one find his and her own other wanted heart without let or hinderance, 
and abolish for ever and a day all parental and family and sectarian 
and whatsoever other prejudicial vested interests, whose cry of horror is 
now raised to drown any more words I may yet have to say.” 

Still, in spite of the wearisome and endless glorification of Sir 
Everard’s merits of which the book is composed, there is clever- 
ness of a high order about Wou bya Head. Mr. Austin writes 
good English, and never degenerates into slang. Being in love 
with his own hero he expects everybody else to be in love with him 
also, but this is the common error of lovers. Our more serious 
objection is to the supernumeraries whom he introduces on the 
stage. Mr. and Mrs. Narracott, Rosie Raffles, and Ambrose 
Champion are too sketchy to be creations of the author's, too life- 
like not to be reminiscences. Now it does seem to us that the 
mere fact of being a novelist no more bestows upon a writer the 
liberty of putting his acquaintances into a novel, than the fact of 
being a jeweller authorizes a tradesman to pocket the silver 
spoons at any dinner-table to which he happens to be invited. 
We have had a great deal too much lately of this literary 
photography. Private individuals have in our opinion as much 
right to the copyright of their faces and habits as authors have to 
the copyright of their books, and we hold that any outrage on the 
privileges of private life should be visited with immediate censure. 
It is quite true that if we choose to depict our friends and 
acquaintances in a novel not one reader in a hundred perhaps 
recognizes the portrait, but the person pourtrayed or caricatured 
perceives the likeness at once, and winces beneath the operation, 





THE GENIUS OF SHAKESPEARE.* 
Mr. Granr Wurre has made Shakespeare a study of love, but of 
that love which in cultivated Americans is one of the pleasantest 
links between the Old World and the New. ‘To say that the 
classical literature of England is loved by Americans more than 
it is by ourselves would be a feeble expression of the truth. 
| Their love takes the form of worship even more than of admiration, 
But Mr. White is an active politician as well as an author, and 
| the practical sagacity which this circumstance enables him to 





| bring to bear, has in a great degree preserved him from the dis- 
| turbing and paralyzing effects of mere hero-worship. Mr. White 
is familiar with all that has been written on Shakespeare 
of any weight. At all events you can trace the influence of 
| modern criticism, and the modern eclectic spirit so prominent 
lof late in America, in almost every line of his work. He 
jis at home in the broad views which look for the influences of 
| ace and what modern lights are pleased to call cosmic elements 
|—is that the word?—as they come to a head in some one in- 
dividual. ‘Thus, for instance, Mr. White, who is great on the 
Anglo-Saxon greatness of America, is strong on the Anglo-Saxon 
Shakespeare was of the Anglo-Saxons, 


greatness of Shakespeare. 
Anglo-Saxon, the truest expression of the Anglo-Saxon genius, 
“even though his genius was not of an age, but for all time.” 
** Only his race [the Anglo-Saxon race] could have produced him, 
for a Celtic, a Scandinavian, or even a German Shakespeare is in- 
conceivable, and that race only at the time when he appeared.” 
But if Mr. White is at home with the broader views, he is equally at 
home in the minuter details of criticism, and he shows a highly 
cultivated appreciation of Shakespeare both as a critic accustomed 
to analyze the great masters in literature, and also as a man alive 


| to every natural beauty. 

Mr. Grant White’s essay upon Shakespeare will be read with a 
double interest in this country. ‘This country abounds with 
Shakespearian scholars. If the men who have studied Shakes- 
peare here with something of a professedly literary eye were 
gathered together, they might possibly fill a small town, or 
perhaps populate a minute couaty. ‘Ihe same can hardly be said 
of any other English classic, except perhaps Bacon, ‘Two or three 





* Memoirs of the Life and Genius of Shakespeare; with an Essay toward the 
Expression of his Genius, and au Account of the Rise and Progress of the Euglish 
Drama. By Richard Grant White. London: Triubuer; Boston ( America): Little, 


Brown, and Co. 
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men take to one author, one or two to another, and if they stick to 
it they become a sort of authorities on that subject, as, for instance, 
Professor Masson on Milton, or Mr. Carlyle on Cromwell. But the 
number of students, and students with pretensions, upon Shakes- 
peare is actually legion. And in this view Mr, White will find 
a large professional audience waiting to listen to him, not in every 
case in the most amiable disposition perhaps (for Shakespeare 
although his writings are so elevated, seems to inspire a furious 
desire to bite, and to bite exceedingly hard, in a certain number, 
at all events, of his devotees), but still with curiosity, and Mr. 
White is sufficiently armed and equipped to bear the brunt of 
curiosity, whether truculent or gracious. 

The Memoirs, as Mr. White perhaps a little fancifully cails 
them, of Shakespeare, which open the volume before us have one 
peculiar claim to attention. They are sifted and digested by 
a thoroughly practical man, whose sense of practical reality 
supplies him with an additional eritical faculty, and diseri- 
minate for us all that antiquaries have 
piled up respecting Shakespeare's life and antecedents, A 
connected account, stripped cf all and individual 
views, of what is really known of Shakespeare, and compiled 
by a highly cultivated man of the world, may or may not 
excite controversy,—it will always have a value of its own. Pos- 
sibly Mr. Grant White may lay chief stress in his own mind upon 
his own essay upon the Genius of Shakespeare, which occupies the 
kernel of the volume. At all events he speaks of his emotions and 
hesitation, when ‘shrinking back, as he essayed to measure with his 
little line and fathom, with his puny plummet, the vast profound of 
The man who has these feelings, and can 


commentators and 


accessories 


Shakespeare's genius.” 
express them with so much touching grace and appropriateness, 
must yet, after the struggle to overcome his natural sense of 
reluctance to so great a task, think more of the undertaking in 
consequence of the effort which it has cost him. ‘This essay 
occupies a hundred and twenty pages, full of sound and delicate 
criticism, which of course we cannot undertake to reproduce 
here? But we can attempt to give a general idea of the drift 
of Mr. White’s views. He could not well avoid saying, merely 
because it was so true, that Shakespeare had genius, in con- 
tradistinction with talent— genius being creative, talent adaptive, 
power—but he improves the truism by adding that *‘ Shakespeare 
united in himself genius in its supremest nature and talent in its 
largest development, adding to the peculiar and original powers 
of his mind a certain dexterity and sagacity in the use of them 
which are frequeutly the handmaids of talent, but which are rarely 
found in company with genius.” And this is important as well as 
true. Shakespeare's ‘a/ent in the true sense of the word is only lost 
sight of in the greatness of his genius. Sir Bulwer Lytton, for in- 
stance, is as great as aman of letters can be by talent without 
genius. His talent isso great that when you look at it froma dis- 
tance it almost wears the appearance of genius, and soit seems to 
the multitude. Approach his works critically, and they fall to pieces 
like gaudy packs of cards. ‘The closer you look into Shakespeare the 
deeper he seems, without losing the gloss of his brilliant talent and 
dexterity. Mr. White's criticisms are in the main well worth 
attending to. Ie does not profess a German * inner-life code of 
exegesis,” nor does he tie himself to Coleridge’s Shakespearian 
school. But he has read Coleridge and Gervinus, and mentions 
them with respect and deference. Of course it is difficult to say 
anything new about Shakespeare. But then what Mr. White says, 
even though it does not always sound new, is Mr. White's, seen 
with his own eyes, and said in his own way. What he says of 
Shakespeare's style, its English essence, freedom from foreign touch, 
freedom from classicality, grandeur of spontaneity, his supreme 
unconsciousness, the total absence of the /iterary element from his 
work, the absence of purism too, his ready use of all such Romance 
words as answered his direct purpose, his happy and boundless 
audacity, his unlimited execution, but execution always subordinate 
to his still more unlimited wealth of ideas, his easy and almost 
miraculous mastery over every colour of language, every detail of 
rhetoric, his perfectly unbridled carelessness in metaphor so that 
sense he sayed, his gentle grace, and that sweetness so ineffable to 
the human ear which Mr. Carlyle forgot when he invented his 
modern neo-Babel,-—all this Mr. White sees, and treats clearly; nor 
is he blind to Shakespeare's defects. 

Of course Mr. White’s admiration for Shakespeare is not, nor 
could it be, entirely separate from a certain love for “ Old Eng- 
land.” As Cicero, reading Sophocles or Homer, would think 
tenderly of Athens, so England is no doubt a species of Athens to 
cultivated Americans already. It is true that England stands to 
America in point of power in a relation something different to that 
of Athens to the Rome of Cicero. But the Americans have uncon- 





sciously discounted the difference, aud overlooking the lapse of time 
yet ahead, they look already in imagination back upon ‘“ Old 
England” as a dignitied o!d lady, perhaps dowager duchess, if you 
will, possessed of some considerable jewelry and old family apparel, 
and many fine traditions of the old time, but toothless for all that. 
Well, Mr. Grant White will use many polite formulas of protesta- 
tion perhaps, which we will with equal politeness accept, as they 
are tendered. But it is all there, protestations to the contrary. 
We have spoken of his book very warmly and deservedly, and there- 
fore he will permit us—permit the present reviewer—to offer one 
or two casual observations on certain forms of expression which 
in another edition might with advantage be omitted. English 
critics would, we apprehend, join us in thinking that ** the great 
heart of Nature,” and ‘the throb of her deep pulses,” are best 
left to the imitators, if he has any, of Sir Bulwer Lytton in his 
Strang Mr. White now and then cultivates a little too 
much the language of our grander school. For example, Ameri- 
cans are probably too sensible to stand ‘mute in delight and 
wonder,” or if they do, to say so in those words. ‘ Blazes of 
ever-brightening glory ” are like blazes of all sorts, inartistic, and 
* fitful and lurid lights” are to be seen only in Bulwer and our 
smaller novelists and lesser painters. As a mere matter of critical 
taste, we do not like the hack combinations of “ patrimonial fields,” 
and **humbler husbandmen,” “ mocking of futile efforts,” and 
‘“tomes of pretentious title,” ** precious children,” and ‘ melo- 
dious versification,” ‘ surpassing beauties,” and ‘ unparalleled 
atrocities.” At the same time these are mere matters of taste, 
which do not affect the substance of Mr. Grant White’s book. 
Many expressions, which among us have passed into the literary 
cant of she day, may in America seem to be endued with the 
crusted flavour of classical euphoniousness, as classical euphonious- 
ness ought to be, and must be, in “Old” England. But Old 
England, busily plying the new paint-pot, and laughing in her 
sleeve at herold beaux, is pleased to consider that, old harridan 
or not, she is younger than ever she was,—in her feelings, at all 
events, if not in her complexion,—and means to be younger still to 
the end of the chapter. 


Stories. 


r , r 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_—_ 

The Mystery of the Soul. By S.W. Fullom. (Skeot.)—Mr. Fullom is 
clearly ultra crepidam in this work. As he (or his publisher) takes 
care to inform us at the ond of the preface, he has written a novel and 
a poem, and has collected some facts about Rome under the present 
It is possible that these matters are within his rango, but he is 
Indeed, in 





Pope. 
certainly out of his sphere in dealing with mental analysis, 
the present volume he gets on very well as long as ho is looking for man's 
place in nature, and telling us what other people have found out about 
early history, race, instinct, &c., but when he comes to the task that he 
has specially set before himself, and begins to look into man to discover 
the mystery of the soul, he is altogether confused and unsatisfactory. 
He devotes tho first half of the work to the former process, and then he 
proceeds to analyze ihe sensations, emotions, and faculties of the mind 
in a peculiar fashion. “The fundamental motive of the mind is self- 
love,” he says, in one page ; two pages afterwards we are told that some- 
thing is the “self-love of the savage, content to be sensual, and seeking 
no mental motive.” Thus self-love is a fundamental motive, seeking no 
mental motive. Again, “ Perception unfolds the faculty of inference ;” 
this is analogous to saying that a plank unfolds a staircase. “ Reason 
by analysis or deduction, both 
forming the elements of logic; 
or may relate to numbers or magnitude, requir- 
ing demonstration, and then inference derives proof from 
In this jumble of terms and confusion of ideas, 


sought 
also 


proof, and this is 
of inference, and 


claims 
a pro "C85 
the subject 
t the 
mathematics.” 
we seem to gather an opinion on the part of our author that in- 
ference is distinct from reason, and that proofs are not obtained in 
mathematics by the same process as in other subject-matter of reason- 
ing. Our readers will readily foresee that not much light is thrown 
upon the * mystery of the soul” by an investigation conducted on these 
principles. Indeed we cannot see any conclusion that the author has 
come to relative to the soul. He says in one place that the existence 
of the soul is attested by the power of mind, in the next page he identi- 
fies soul and mind, then he introduces conscience in capital letters, 
which would appear to be something apart, “a direct intervention of 
God, and infallible,” and is certainly not shown to have any connection 
with mind, é. ¢., soul; but then he winds up with “ Such is our nature, 
body and soul.” We are left to our choice, and may connect as we can, 
conscience with either body or soul. The book concludes with two or 
three rambling chapters on the soul’s moral relations, death, and im- 
mortality, which are just as lucid and valuable as those that precede. 
The Irishman. By an Ivishwoman. (Beeton.)—This is an interesting 
little shilling volume, intended to explode certain popular fallacies on 
the subject, and we recommend it to all persons who are disposed to 
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believe that the Irishman is rash, or pugnacious, or revolutionary. The 
authoress will at all events make them pause to think, and is very likely 
to bring them round to her opinion, as she has carefully studied the 
subject, has observed acutely, and places the facts that she has accumu- 
lated in a very taking way. In opposition to the stage and the novel, 
she maintains that the Irishman is cautious, as is shown by his hoarding 
as opposed to investing habits; good-humoured, for anybody may 
walk through an Irish crowd ; loyal, inasmuch as he pays an excessive 
deference to birth and breeding. She says, very correctly, in our opinion, 
that his faults arise from a want of self-dependence, leading to a want 
of self-respect, and an inclination to yield to outward influences and 
circumstances. This accounts at the same time for the twofold phe- 
nomenon that Irishmen make excellent soldiers, and employés, and 
constitute the nuisance of town life, either in London or New York. 
At the present moment, when the Irish question is again the topic of the 
day, we think that the little book which we are noticing is very well 
timed, and more worthy of attention than many of much greater pre- 
tension. f 

Present Religion as a Faith Owning Fellowship with Thought. By Sara 
S. Hennell. Part I. (Trubner.)—If anybody has a doubt lingering in 
his mind as to the capacity of woman let him read this volume. Here 
is a lady who has constructed a theory of religion which involves the 
most abstract thought, and yet is perfectly intelligible to any one who 


will give the necessary time and attention. Whether many persons will 
think it worth while to do so is quite another question, but we must 
admit that the authoress is very able, very earnest, and very fearless, 
Her conception of God is as the universal spring of all action, human 
and other; and of religion as the mode of the mind’s striving to become 
conscious to itself of the divine force, which in every other part of 
creation is carried on without consciousness on the part of the subject 
instrument. This religion or striving of the mind is always growing, 
and to distinguish it from the “dogmatism of orthodoxy and the 
positivism of so-called exact science,” the authoress would call it 
comparativism. Duty or moral life in this system is that the 
individual feel that, in harmony with universal being, which is in 
a state of growth, he also is a growing being; and sin is a 
voluntary separation from the source and the whole remainder of 
existence. The authoress devotes a large portion of the volume to an 
exposition of the relation of Christianity to her development-principle, 
in the course of which she takes up Butler's Analogy at considerable 
length. She concludes with affirming that the Psalmist’s staff is not 
broken for her, and those who agree with her; that into whatever utter- 
most parts of the life-sea they may fall they have an even firmer hold 
upon that which was the ground of his and of the entire mass of 
Christian confidence, the fact that God will be with them. But it is the 
Unknown God of the Athenians again. 
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Chapman and Hali—Role:t Dalby and his World of 
Troubles ; History of the Commonwealth of Florence, by 
T. A. Trollope, Vols. Il. and 1V.; Won by a Head, by 
Afred Austin, 3 vols.; Drafts on My Memory, by 
Lord William Pitt, 2 vols. ; Shakespeare, by the Rev. 
Alexander Dyce. 

Longman and Co.—German Grammar, by Dr. De 
Weldyoz; the Horse-Trainer’s Guide, by Digby Coll ns, 
Howitt'’s Australian Exploratjons, 2 vols. 

A. W. Bennett—Flemish Relics, by F. G. Stephens ; 
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I. C. Newby—It May be True, by Mrs. Wood, 3 vols. 

Kichard Bentley—How Will It nd, by Agnes Strick- 
land, 3 vols. 

D. Nutt and Co.—Elements of the German Grammar, 
by F. O. Froembling. 

Macmillan and Co.—Alice's Adventures in Won der- 
land, by Lewis Carroll. 

Tinsley Brotheis—ulf a Million of Money, by A. B. 
Edwards, 3 vols. 

Biadbury, Evans, and Co.—The Curtain Lectures of 
Mrs. Caudle, by Douglas Jerrold; Letts’ Diary for 1866. 

Stevens (Bro.hers—lhe Tribute Book, by Frank B 
Goodrich ; Sherman and his Campaigns. 

F, Pitman—New Practical Grammar, by John V.ckers. 

Simpkin and Co.—Arnold’s English Li‘e: ature. 

A. Strahan and Cu.—Ciioyenue Jucqueline, by Sarah 
Tytler, 3 vols. 

John Snow—Essays on Baptiswal Regeneration, by 
John Campbell. 

James Nisbet ard Co.—The Light Lou e, by RM. 
Ballantyne. 

Bell and Daldy—Litile Foxes, by Mis. H. B. Stowe. 

Hatchard and Co—Selections from Bishop Andrewes. 


OUR-AND-HALF ‘TERMINABLE 
STOCK.—The Bristol and Exe er Railway Com- 
pany is issuing the remainder of its TERMINABLE 
PREFERENCE STOCK, bearing interest, payable hulf- 
yearly, at 44 per cent. per annum, till December 31, 
1870, when the Stock is to be paid off at ;ar, unless 
otherwicre agreed at the option of the Lolder. Applica- 
tions to be made to the Secretary, Bristol, from whom 
further particulurs may be obtained. 
A. MOORE, Secretary. 











N ALVERN COLLEGE. —The VACA- 

TION will begin on Wednesday, December 

20, andthe School will RE-ASSEMBLE tor the follow- 
ing term on Wednesday, January 24. 

For information apply to the Rev. ARTHUR FABER, 

M.A., Head Master; to the Rev. Charles M’Dowall, M.A., 

and to the Rey. F. R. Drew, M.A., Boarding-House Mas- 


ters, or to 
HENRY ALDRICK, Secretary. 
N ILITARY EXAMINATIONS.— 


Candidat:s for Woolwich, Sandhurst, or direct 
commissions in the Army, and officers about to enter 
the Staff College, prepared in all the branches required 
at the examinations bya RETIRED MARRIED OFFI- 
CER, who hus passed through the Seuior Department 
at Sandhurst, seem much ective service (regimental and 
on the Stuff), ard served as a Captain of Knginecrs in 
the Crimea, The advertiser bas te.n peculiaily suc 
-essiul in military tuition, having passed ull thuse whom 
he has prepared. The highest reterences, 

Address, A.D.C., Royal United Service Iustitution, 
Whitehall, London. 
SOFT, DELICATE, and WHITE 
SKINS, with a delightful and lasting fragrance, by 
usivg the celebrated UNITED SERVICE SUAP TAB- 
LETS, 4d. and 6d. each, Manufactured by 
J C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
, Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chanuler. 











OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
w COLOURS.—The ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBI- 
TION of SKETCUES and STUDIES by the MEM- 
BERS will open on MONDAY next, November 27th, at 
their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East. Nine till dusk. Admis- 
sion ls, WM, CALLOW, Secretary. 





lr JAMES’'S HALL.—ANAK, the 
K GREAT FRENCH GIANT, will continue _ his 
Morning Recep ions every day at three and four o'clock. 
—Admission, Is. ; reserved seats, 23. 6d. 
The LILLIPUTIAN SPECTACLE wil be performed 
on each occasion.—LITTLE TOM DOT. 
lsth WEKEK.—UNABATED SUCCESS!!! 
NDERSON, MACCABE, and ANAK, 
Chief of the Anakim, APPEAR NIGHTLY in 
the inimitable combiuation entertainment, GREAT ST. 
JAMES'S HALL, Regent street and Piccadilly, the 
WORLD of MAGIC, BEGONE, DULL CARE, and the 
new military ballet spectacle, entitled THE CAPTURE 
of ANAK. With Professor and Miss Anderson's new 
illusions, including the real Indian Basket Trick; 
Krederic Macecabe, in two new illustrations ; and Anak, 
Tom Dot, Miss Clara Thorne, Miss Flora Anderson, 
Master Powell, and the Lilliputian army. very night 
at eight. Doors open at 7.30.—Admission, ls ; balcony, 
2s.; reserved seats, Js.; stalls, 5s.—A.NIMMO, Acting 
Manager. 








SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condimaut, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins, 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Perkins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERKINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSS and BLACKWELL ; 
Measrs, Banciay and Sons, London, &e., &c., aud by 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


—The Medical profession for thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kiud, and asa mild aperient it is especially adapted for 
ladies and children. Prepared solely by DINN#FORD 
and Co., Chemists, &¢., 172 New Bound street, London, 
and sold throughout the world by all respectable che 
mists, CAUTION.—See that “ Dinueford and Co." is 
on each bottle aud red label over the cork. 


\ R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
a DENTIS1, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPLION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, tixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not tu be 
disunguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will uc ver Chauge colour or decay, and will be fouud 
Sup: Tior to any teeth ever before used. This method dves 
hot require the extraction of root<, or any paintul opera- 
tion, aud will support and preserve teeta tuat are louse, 
and is guarauteed to restore articulation and mastica- 
tion. Decayed teeth stopped aud reudered sound and 
useful in mastication, 
52 Fleet street.—At home fr m 10 till 5. 


T= TH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 

Messis. LEWIN aud SIMEON MOSELY and 

SONS, Dentists. 
30 Berners street, Oxford street, and 448 Swaud. 
Opposite Charing cross Railway station. 

Their painless artiticial teeth are unequalled for eco- 
nomy, durability, comfort, aud all purposes of articula- 
tion and mastication. Operations of every kind being 
uunecc Ssary, the most nervous paticntcau Le supplied 
without fear of pain or inconvenie..ce. 

Cousultation free, Leeih from 53., Sets from 5 to 25 
guineus, warranted. 

For the efficacy, utility, and success of their system, 
vide Lancet. 

Daily at.endance at 30 Berneis street, Oxford street, 
aud 443 Strand, London; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; lu 
Norfolk street, Shetlield; 4 East parade, Leeds; aud 
14 St. Nicholas street, Scarborough. 

Observe—Lstublished 1530, No connection with any 
of the same name, 











| WARD'S PALE SHERRY at 36s. per 
f Dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Ma; fair, W., London. 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 
I INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s. 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal, 
and pink label, cork brauded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 





PEESIN E. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampt m row, Russell square, Loudou, W.C, Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s., 53., and 10s. each. Lozeuges in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. Gd. each, 








by gee NEW CANDLE.— 
Self-fitting. No Holder, Paper, or Scraping re- 
quired. Patented Fields’ improved, Patent, Hard, 
SNUFFLESS CHAMBER CANDLE is Self-titting, 
Clean, Safe, and Ecouomical, burning to the end. Sold 
everywhere by Grocers aud Vilmen. Wholesale and for 
Export, at the Works, 
J.C. and J. LIELDS’, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 

Also Fields’ celebrated United Service Soap Tablets, 
and Patent Paraffine Candles, as supplied to Her 
Majesty's Government. 





Qrecre. NOTICE.—DUTY off TEA. 
—All Prices again reduced Sixpence per Pound. 
Strong to Fine Black Tea, ls. 6d., 28, 23, 6d., to 32. per 
pound. ‘The most delicious black tea the world proluces 
is pow ouly 33. 6d. per pound, Rich, rare, choice coffee, 
1s, dd., 1s 6d., ls. 8d. PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea 
Merchants, 8 King William street, City, London, E.C. 
A price-curreut free. Sugars at market prices. 

PHILLIPS and CO. send all goods carriage free, by 
their own vans, within eight miles, and send teas, coffees, 
and spices, carriage free to any ra:lway station or market 
town in England, if to the value of 4Us. 

PHILLIPS and CO. have no agents or any connection 
with any house in Worcester or Swansea, 


(pues PATENT VICTORIA DIP 

CANDLES, MADE of IMPROVED MATERIALS, 
and KEQUIRING NO SNUFFING, are sold by all 
Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale by PALMER 
and CO., Green street, Bethnal Green. 

N.B.—Original Patentees of the METALLIC WICK 
CANDLE; manufacturers of Composite and other 
candles, 


TOVES for entrance-halls, schoolrooms, 
churches, &c., all mad» with tire-brick linings, 

and entirely free from the objectious found to 8) many, 
which from their liability to become overieatel are 
dangerous, aud render (he atmosphere offensive. These 
sioves burn litile fuel, may be bad with or without open 
fire, aud to buru throughout the cold season, if required, 
without going out. Illustrated prospectuses forwarded. 
—FREDERICK EDWARDS, and SON, No. 49 Great 
Marlborough street, Regeut street, WV. 








TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
G ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 

xX TEETH (illustrated an] descriptive), 
txplaining the only eifectual mode of supplying Artiticial 
Teeth without pain, to auswer in every parucular the 
purpose of natural inrsticators. 

These ‘Leeth are supplied oa the priucipie of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing eutirely with 
8pTings, and are supplied at iuderate charges. 

London: 27 Hanley sTreet, Caveulisu sjauare, W. 
City Es TaBLisHMENT :—t4 (late 36) LupbGare HILL 
(tour dvors from the Ruilway ridge). 

Country Establishments:—134 Duke sraeur, Livers 
pool; 65 New srreer, Birmingba:n. 

Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every casa tuey audere 
take. 
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Wat Rife Assurance Society, 


FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


For the ASSURANCE of the LIVES of PERSONS in EVERY STATION of LIFE. 





Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION. 


Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000, either with Participation in Profits, or at a 


lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 
Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons assured on the participating scale of 


Premium. 





At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made Bonuses amounting in the aggregate to £4,164,147 have been added to the 


several Policies. 


The Claims paid to 31st December, 1864, amounted to £6,580,091, being in respect of Sums assured by Policies £5,167,984, and 


£1,412,107 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 


Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assurances effected, through any Solicitor in 
Town or Country, or by application direct to the Actuary at the Office in London. 


Wa. SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 








EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £700,000. 

Dingcrors. 
Chairman—Lawford Acland, Esq. 

Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 

urn. Patrick F. Robertson, Esq., 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq 
Duncan James Kay, Esy. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
for One, Three, and Five Years, at 5, 54, and 6 per cent. 
respectively. 

hey are also prepared to Invest Money on Mortgage 
in Ceylon and Mauritius, either with or without the 
guarantee of the Company, as may be arranged. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, London, E.C. 

By order, 
JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 


EBENTURES BEARING _IN- 
TEREST at 6, 64,and 7 PER CENT., 
ARE ISSUED BY 
The NEW ZEALAND LOAN and MERCANTILE 
AGENCY COMPANY (Limited). 

The security possessed by the holders of these Deben- 
tures isthe uncalled Capital of the Company, amount- 
ing to £450,000, and the freehold and other securities of 
the Company, upon which the paid-up capital and 
money received upon Debentures have been advanced 
in the Coluny. 

London, 50 Old Broad streot, 12th October, 1865. 


OME and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited). 

FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE. 
Subscribed Capital, One Million —Paid-up, £100,000. 
Chief Offices—69 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

Fire and Life Insurances at moderate rates and on 
liberal terms. 

THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire and Life Departments. 


HE GENERAL PROVIDENTASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY (Limited). 
CAPITAL: HALF A MILLION, 
DrrecTors. 
_ THOMAS HATTERSLEY, Esq., Chairman. 
JOB CAUDWELL, Esq., F.R.S L., Deputy Chairman. 
Captain George Bayly. The Rev. Robert Maguire, 
Francis Brodigan, Ksq., J.P. M.A. 
W. Paul Clift, Esq. The Right Hon. Lord 
Joseph A. Horner, Esq. Teynham. 
General Manager.—Hubert G. Grist, E3q., F.S.S. 
Resident Actuary.—George S. Horsnail, Esq., A.LA. 


M.P. 
| Robert Smith, Esq. 

















NEW and IMPORTANT features of Life Assurance 
have been introluced by this Company with marked 
success, 

ADVANCES, to a large amount, have been made upon 
undoubted securities. 

DEPOSIT NOTES issued for sums of £10 and up- 
wars, upon which interest is allowed at the rate of 5 
per cent. per annum. 

DEBENTURES, with Mouthly Subscriptions, similar 
to the Shares of Building Societies (but free from the 
risks of membership), bearing compound interest at 5 
per cent., and withdrawable at any time, granted. 

BONA FIDE INVESTORS, desirous of a safe and per- 
- Manent means of employing capital, may obtain a few 
of the unallotted £10 Shares. Deposit, Ten Shillings 
on application, and Ten Shillings onallotment. Dividend, 
74 per cent. perannum. 

INFLUENTIAL AGENTS, prepared to work ener- 

‘ tically, required, On liberal terms, in all parts of the 
wae hy 

_ HUBERT G. GRIST, F.S.S., General Manager. 
Chief Offices, 370 Strand, London, W.C. . 


Mo TUAL LOAN FUND ASSOCIA- 
TION (incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1350), 
14 Russell street, Covent Garden, LENDS MONEY on 
personal or other security, in sums of £20 to £500, to be 
Sepaid by mstalments extending over one, two, or three 
years. The large capital of this association enables it 
to complete its transactions without delay. No inquiry 
or office fees, and strict secrecy observed. Bills dis- 
Counted at short notice. Forms sent free on receipt of 
a directed stamped envelope. 

= Association also lends money for the purchase of 
house by a tenant, or the liquidation of mortgages, on 
terms most advantageous to the borrower. 


EDWARD HARPE R, Secretary. 








goura AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Every description of Banking business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


paps TRAMWAY COMPANY 

(Limited).—Notice is hereby given that the 
FOURTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the 
Shareholders in the Indian Tramway Company 
(Limited) will be hel lon WEDNESDAY, the 29th inst., 
at the Ottice of the Company, 62 Moorgate street, in the 
City of London, at one o'clock precisely, for the purpose 
of receiving and considering a report of the directors, 
and for transacting the ordinary business of the Com- 
pany, and further, that after the business of the general 
meeting is concluded the meeting will be made Special, 
for the purpose of considering the following resolution : 
—* That the directors be, and are hereby authorized to 
arrange with the Right Honourable the Secretary of 
State for India in Council for the extension of the line 
from Conjeveram to Pondicherry upon such terms as 
the Bo may approve, subject to confirmation by the 
shareholders at a meeting to be convened for the pur- 
pose.” By order of the Board, 

M. R. SCOTT, Secretary. 

62 Moorgate street, 21st Nov., 1865. 

NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY (Established 1834), 1 King William 
street, London, E.C. 

At the THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING, a Reduction of 50 per cent., or one-half, 
upou the Premiums for the current year was declared 
upon all participating Policies six years in force, as 
shown in the following examples :— 








Reduced Pre- 


Age jo : ae 
: {Sum Assured on} Original mium for next 





























Policy |Lives in England.| Premium. aad 
y: | . 
20 | = £1,000 £19 6 8 £913 4 
39 | 1,009 484 12 42 
4) | 1,000 3119 0 1515 0 
“Assured Further 
Age on vee ae Reduced 
in | Lives | p as remium | Premium 
Policy in remium. next if in 
India. Year. Europe. 
20 1,000 | £12 0 0 | £21 0 0 £913 4 
30 1,000 48°00 2100 1242 
40 1,000 59 0 0 29 lo 0 | 16 15 0 


The above will show the great advantages attaching 
to Policies effecte! with this Society, the anuual re- 
ductions of premium having been nearly 50 per cent. 
per annum at 26 divisions of Profit. Large Reversionary 
Bonuses were also added to Policies the holders of 
which preferred increasing the sums assured to decreas- 
ing their Premiums. 

Premiums and conditions highly favourable to 
assurers proceeding to India. The Society has branch 
offices at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, where policies 
may be taken out on lives residing in any part of India. 

FREDK. HENDRIKS, Actuary aud Secretary. 

Messrs. Grindlay aud Co., 55 Parliament street, 8.W., 

have been appointed agents to this Society for the West- 


End of London. 
P ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICE. 

EsTapLisuep iN 1797. 

No. 70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C., aud 57 CHARLING 

Cros 5 





Ss, 8.W. 
Direcrors. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. , Henry Lancelot Holland, 


William Cotton, Ksq.,/ Esq. 
D.C.L., F. RS, | William James Lancaster, 
Thos. H, Farquhar, Esq. | Esq. 
James A. Gordon, Ksq., Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.D., F.R.S. F.RS. 
Edward Hawkins, jun., | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
C Matthew Whiting, Esq. 


Esq. 
Kirkman D. 

Esq., M.P. 8q- 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 

NOTICE.—The next Distribution of Profit will be 
made at the end of 1368. All Policies now effected on 
the “ return system ” will participate. 

The last Bonus varied from 23 to 60 per cent. on the 
premiums paid. 

Loans, in connection with Life Assurance, upon ap- 
proved security, in sums of not less than £25)0. 

For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposil apply to the 


Hodgson, Marmaduke Wyvill, jun., 
EK 





S-cretary, or tv any of the Company's Ageuts. 





DEPOSITS RECEIVED Bt 
HE CREDIT FONCIER and 
MOBILIER of ENGLAND (Limited). 


RATES for MONEY on DEPOSIT. 
This Company receives Money on DEPOSIT in sums 
of £10 ani upwards, at the under-mentioned rates, from 
this day UNrLL FURTHER NOTICE, viz.:— 


At 14 days’ notice............ 5 per cent. per annum. 
At 1 months’ notice...... sore _ -_ 
FOR FIXED PERLODS OF 
Not less than 3 months and up 

to G6 mouths seeeeeseeevees - _- 
Beyond 6 months, and up to 9 

months ...... ce sccccce - 6 - - 
Beyond 9 months, and up to 1: 

MOONS ..ccceceeesesecene - - 
Beyond 12 months, and up to 

24 MONDE... reseeesesecess Of = — 


Forms of application can be obtained of the Secretary, 
to whom all ications must be add d 
By order of the Court, 
ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 
Nos. 17 and 18 Cornhill, Loudon, 
Nov. 23, 1865, 


USTRIAN GOVERNMENT LOAN 
of 1865. 
In 734,694 bonds of £19 17s. sterling; or 500f.; or 200 
florins Austrian value in silver. 
A contract for this loan has been entered into between 
the Imperial Government of Austria, and the Comptoir 
@vE teof Paris, in bination with several capital- 











ists. 
AceEnts 1n Lonpon. 
Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited), 35 Nicholas 
lane, Lombard street. 

These bonds will be issued at £13 lds. 4d. each, with 
coupons attached, payable half-yearly, of the value of 
93. 11d. each, being at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
from lst December proximo. 

Zl 0 per Boud t» be paid on application, and the 
remaining £12 lis. 4d. in the following in- 
stalments :— 
on Ldth December, 
on 10th February, 
on L0th April, 
on 10th June (less coupon for 9s. 11d.) 


119 7 
311 7 
31L 7 
31L 7 
£13 14 4 

Subscribers will be at liberty to pay their scrip in full 
on any of the above dates, under discount at 6 per cent. 
per annum. 

Provisional cert ficates to bearer will be delivered to 
subscribers in exc hauge for their receipts after the pay- 
ment on the 15th December. 

These certificates will be exchanged for bonds after 
payment of the final instalment. Coupons will be 
attuched to the bonds payable lst June and Ist Decem- 
ber, at the Agra aud Masterman's Bank (Limited). 

These bonds will be redeemed in thirty-seveu years, 
by half-yearly drawings. At each drawing an equal 
number, or 9,928 bonda, will be withdrawn and paid off 
at £19 17s. (or at par), with the half-yearly dividend, 

The drawing will take pluce publicly, at the Austrian 

Embassy in Paris, on the 1st May and Ist November of 
each year, The first drawing will take place on Ist May, 
108. 
The subscription will be opened simultaneously in 
London, Paris, Vienna, Prague, Amsterdam, Brussels, 
Hamburg, and Frankfort, on Monday, 27th November, 
and will remain Opeu until Welnesday, the 29ch No- 
vember, at 4 p.m., unless it shall have been completed 
intermediately. 

It is intended to allot to subscribers the full amount 
for which they apply while the list remains incom- 
plete. The day on which the number of applications 
Shall exceed the number of certificates remaining avail- 
able, the subscription will be closed, and applications 
received during that day proportionally reduced. 

Applications for bonds, accompanied by the deposit of 
£1, to be addressed to the Agra and Masterman’s Bauk 
(Limited), where prospectuses and forms of application 
can be obtained. 

Loudon, 24th November, 1865. 

OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—Effectual Aid.—In the sad time of sickuess it 
is cheering to know that a remedy does exist, and that it 
can be procured ata little cost. Holloway's Ointment 
and Pills are always useful in relieving pain, in reducing 
inflammations, and regulating disordered actions. They 
never can be misapplied, nor can they under any cifcum- 
stances cause mischief. They are a blessing to the rich 
when tormeuted by indigestion, gout, skin 328, &¢., 
and a precious boon to the poor when struck d»wa by 
illness. Holloway's medicines should be in the posses- 
sion of all soldiers, sailors, and emigrants, who will then 
be in a position to ease pain and cure disease when 
medical assistance canuot be obtained. 
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NEW SERIES OF 


CHOICE TRAVELS. 


Now ready, Fifth and Cheaper Edition, with Numerous Illustrations, post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


VISITS to the MONASTERIES of the LEVANT. 
By the Hon. ROBERT CURZON, Jun., 
Author of “ Armenia and Erzeroum ; a Year on the Frontiers of Russia, Turkey, and Persia.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








Price 6d., 80 pages, with numerous Illustrations, in a wrapper tastefully printed in colours. 


THE 


CHRISTMAS 
ONCE A WEEK. 


NUMBER 


BRADBURY, EVANS, and Co., 11 Bouverie Street, E.C, 








ROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


PACKETS, 8p. 


Families who give a preference to this unequalled quality are respectfully invited to refuse 


other kinds offered instead of Brown and Polson’s. 


articles are sometimes fraudulently substituted. 











“PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” | 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, similar 


COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 


Bears their Trade Mark, the ** BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exuisition, 1862. 


Their 


Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 
J. and JI. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 








WILLCOX AND 


GIBBS 


NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 
Illustrated Price-lists gratis and post-free. 


Instructions gratis. 
Inspection invited. Price from £8, 


All Machines warranted, 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








ARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Ac- 
eount and MS. Books, Household Papers, &c. 
*;PARTRIDGE and COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Post-office Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Envelopes, Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to Is. per 100. Polished Stee) Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. 

I}lustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &. 
post free. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 

The FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS. 
} EAL and SON, of TOTTENHAM- 
COURT ROAD, have greatly enlarged their 
Premises, for the purpose of making a more complete 
arrangement of their Stock. 

They have now ‘Ten separate Rooms, each completely 
furnished with a different Suite of Bed-room Furniture ; 
these are inespective of their general Stock, displayed 
in Six Galleries, and Two large ground-floor Warerooms ; 
the whole forming, they Lelieve, the most complete Stock 
of Bed-room Furniture in the Kingdom. 

HEAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent 
free by post, on application to HEAL and SON, 16, 197 
198 Tottenham-court road, London, W. 


|e SY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons’ 
have so high a reputation, additional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses, 26 aud 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


Cs VERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 

Centre of Rooms, to form two settees aud two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto 
mau. Only of T. H. FILMER and SONS, Easy Chair 
and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, and 88 Berners street, 
and 84 and 35 Charles street, Oxford street, W.—An 
llustrated priced list on application. 


HITE and SOUND TEETH are 
indispensable to personal attraction, aud to 
health and longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, imparts a 
pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates tartar and 
spots of incipient decay, strengthens the gums, and gives 
a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 2s, 9d. per 
box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for ‘* ROWLAND’S ODONTO.” 

















J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 

@ Queen, Royal Family, and Courts of Europe. 

The public and foreigners in London, Manchester, or 

Liverpool, will find at Messrs. Nicolls’ Establishments 

Garments ready for immediate use, or made to order at 
a few hours’ notice. 

Nicolls’ Winter Overcoats .... 


Nicolls’ Winter Frock Coats.......... » 3 - 
Nicolls’ Winter Morning Coats ...... o 3 am 
Nicolls’ Wiuter Trowsers ............ » 1 Guinea. 
Nicolls’ Waterproof Tweed Coats .... ,, 1 ” 
Nicolls’ Winter Overcoats for Boys.... , 1 


Nicolls’ Winter Suits - «+ 5, 1} Guineas 
Nicolls’ Winter Knickerbocker ,, .. 4 1 Guinea. 
Nicolls’ Winter Highland Dress,, .. ,, 2 Guineas. 

H.J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 





Ass INDIA CIVIL-SERVICE OUT- 

FITS.—Estimates, with lists of necessary articles 
for India, will be forwarded on application to TH RESHER 
and GLEeNNy, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Strand. 


$ HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR LAMPs, in Bronze, Ormolu 
China, andG'ass. SrarveTres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 

these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 





( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, fro.a £7 153. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, froin £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manafactory and Show-rooms, 
Broad street, Established 1307. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALKS. 





seeeee from 2 Guineas | Bs 
: | Kettles, Clocks, Table Cudery, Batis, Toilet Ware, 


{ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMN®Y-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested before finally decidiug, to visit WILLIAM 
8S. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. ‘They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, R ANGES, 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRKE-[RONS, and GENERAL 
TRONMONGERY, as cannot be approachel elsewhere, 
either for variety, novelty. beauty of design, or exquisite. 
ness of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu orna. 
ments, £3 8s. to £33 10s. ; bronzed fenders, with standards, 
7s. to £5 123.; steel fenders, £3 33. to £11; ditto, with 
rich ormolu Ornaments, from £3 3s. to £18; chimney. 
pieces, from £1 5s, to £10); fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. the 
sett» £44s. The BURTON and a!l other PATENT 
STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 
( \UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
J assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
ail warranted, is on sale at WII.LIAM 8S. BURTON'S, 
at prices that ure remunerative only because of the large. 
ness of the sales. 


n 
4 
= 

© 


r Dozen. 


Ivery Handles. 


Carvers per 
pair, 

























— 
s. d. s. d. 
3]-inch ivory handles ............ 12 0 46 
34-inch tine ivory handles ........ 15 0 4 6 
4-inch ivory balance handles......18 0 5 O 
4-inch tine ivory handles....... sine © 7 6 
j-inch tinest African ivory handles. 33 0 ll 6 
Ditto, with silver fernles..... 0 12 6 
Ditt», carved handles, silve 0 7 6 
Nickel electro silver hun 
pattern 0:19 O17 6 
Silver handles of any pattein...... Ss4 0 (54 Of21 0 


Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives 





aud Forks per Dozeu. s. d. | s.d.,] 8. d. 
White bone handles ........... coo lt O18 613 6 
Ditto balance handles...... pee Ct 44.6 
Black horn rimmed shoulders .... [7 VU |l4 O] 4 O 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles. 12 0'9 O0°3 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, aud of the new plated 
fish carvers. 

LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 

e and LAMPS. 

WILLIAM 8S. BURYON invites inspection of his stock 
of these, displayed in two large Show-rooms. Each 
article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of 
pure Vertu, the productions of the first manufacturers of 
Paris, from whom William S. Burtoa imports them 
direct. 


Clocks, from ...... ee 73.61, to £25 03, Od. 
Candelabra, from..., 14s. 6d. to £16 10s. Od. per pair. 
Bronzes, from ....- - 18s, 0d. to £16 16s. Od, 

Lamps, moderateur, 


{FOM...cccccccvere 6s. Od. to £9 Os. Od. 
Pure Colza Oil...... 48. 9d. per gallon. 
ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimueypieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 


furuery, lrou aud Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet kurniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the ‘Iwenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, la,2, 3, and 4 Newmun street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, Loudoun. 





FTMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 

JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, beys to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for exce ce of temper, 








¢ 


| quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 


must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
tuiuning one gross each, with | | outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of ditfereut degrees of flezi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
aud Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 


| Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 John stroet, New 


| healthful of ali beverages. 


| 


York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, London, 
REAKFAS'1 BEVERAGE.— 
Homeopathic practitioners, and the medical pro- 
fession generally, recommend COCOA as being the most 
When the doctrine of 
homeopathy was first introduced into this country, 





| there were to be obtained no preparations of Cocoa either 
| attractive to the taste or acceptable to the stomach; the 
| nut was either supplied in the crude state, or so unskil- 


PREP Bas PR STARCH.) 


AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled starchis 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientilic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


fully manufactured as to obtain little notice. J. EPPS 
of Londou, homeopathic clemist, was induced in the 
year 1839 vw turn his attention to this subject, and at 
leugth succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate 
machinery, in being the first to produce an article pure 
in its composition, and so retined by the perfect tritura- 
tion it receives in the process it passes through, as to be 
most acceptable to the delicate stomach. For general use 
Epps’s Cocoa is distinguished as an invigoratiug, grateful 
breakiast beverage, with delicious aroma. Dr. Ha 

iu his work ‘*Food and its Adulterations,” say8:— 
Cocoa contains @ great veriely of important nutritive 
principles; every ingredient necessary to the growth 
sustenance of the body.” Again, * As a nutritive, cocos 
stands very much higher than either Coffee or tea.” 
Directions :—fwo teaspvonfuls of the powder in a breake 
fast cup, filled up with boiling water or milk. Tin- 

4lb., 41b., and lib, packets, sold by grocers, confectioners, 
and cuemists. Nach packet is labelled J. Epps, Hommes 
pathic Chemist, 11z Great Russell sweet; 170 Piccadilly 
and 48 Threadueedle street. 
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TRUBNER & CO.'S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 
AND WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


AUGUSTE COMTE and POSITIVISM. By Joun 

SivarT Mitt, Esq., M.P. 8vo. eloth, 200 pp. 68. 

A GENERAL VIEW of POSITIVISM. By AUGUSTE 
Comte. Translated by Dr. J. H. Bripaes. Crown 
8vo. cloth. ss. 6d. 

The CHINESE CLASSICS. With a Translation, Criti- 
cal and exegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious. 
Indexes. By Jawes Leaor, D.D. In 7 vols. Vol- 
IIL, Part 1., containing the First Part of the Shoo- 
King, or the Books of T. Aug; the Books of Yu; the 
Looks of Hea; the Books of Shang; and the Prole- 

Royal 8vo, cleth. 42s. { This day. 

The CHINESE CLASSICS. With a Translation, &e. 
By James Leaee, D.D. 7 vols. Vol. ILL, Part IL.- 
containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the 
Bvoks of Chow, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo.cioth. 42s. 

{ Nearly ready. 

A HANDBOOK of MODERN ARABIC. By Francts 
W. NEWMAN. [Nearly reidy. 

SEASIDE STUDIES in NATURAL HISTORY. By 
Fiasapen C. AGassiz aud ALEXANDER AGASSIZ. 
Marine Animals of Massachuset’s Bay—Ratliates. 8-0. 

(in a few days. 

INCENTIVES to the HIGHER LIFE. Discourses by 
WittuM Cuatrerron Covuptanp, B.A. Feap. 8vo. 

[In the press. 

(In a few days. 


gomena. 


The OMNIBUS: a Satire. Feap, 8vo. 

1IFL in VENICE. By W. D. Howetts. [ Nearly ready 

COWASJEE PATELL’S CHRONOLOGY: containing 
corresponding Dates of the different Eras used by 
Christians, Jews, Greeks, Windus, Mohammedans, 
Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, &c. By Cowasire Soran- 
JeE PaTELL. 4to. cloth, { Nearly ready. 

LIFE’S DISSOLVING VIEWS. By G. C. Bowies. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 3s. (In a fw days. 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISIT ETYMOLOGY. By 
Hexsteion Wepewoon, M.A. Vol. IIL, Part L., Svo. 
cluih. 10s. 6d. { This day. 

N.B.—Vols. I. and IL, each 14s. 

ON the ORIGIN of LANGUAGE. By Ilensieion 
Wepowoop, M.A., late Fellow of Christ College, Cam- 
bridge. (Shortly. 

EDDA SEMUNDAR HINNS FRODA, the EDDA of 
SA-MUND the WISE. Translated from the Old Norse, 
with a Mythological Index. Part I. Mythological. 
12mo. { Nearly ready. 

A GRAMMAR of the ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. 
Translated from the Dauish of E. Rask. By Bens. 
Tnorre. Second Edition, revised and corrected, post 
8yo. cloth. 5a. 6d. { Ready. 

VERBA NOMINALIA ; or, Words Derived from Proper 
Names. By Ricuaryv Srepnen Cuarnock, Ph.D., 
V.S.A., F.RLG.S., &. 8v0., pp. 350 lds. (Jn a few days. 

AFFIXES in their ORIGIN and APPLICATION, Ex 
hibiting the Etymological Structure of the English 
Language. By 8. 8. Hatpemay, A.M. Crown 5y¥o. 
cloth. 10s. { Ready. 

MILLHOUSH’S ITALIAN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
{TaAlLJAN DICTIONARY. Third Edition, revised, 2 
vols. crown 8yo. cloth. 12. [ This day. 

BIBLIAHEBRAICA. Secundum hiditionesJ.ATuLe, 
J. Leuspex, J. Simonis, aliorumque, imprimis 1. 
Van per Hooent, recensuit A. Haun. 8vo. bound. 63. 

[ Ready. 

THE CADET ENGINEER; or, Steam for the Student. 
By Joun H. Lona, Chief Engineer U.S.N., and R. H. 
Bue., Assistant-Engineer U.S.N. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 

[ Ready. 

JACKSON'S GYMNASTICS of the FINGERS and 
WISI; being a System of Gymnastics intended for 
Developing and Strengthening the Muscles for Musical 
as well as for Technical and Medical Purposes. With 
37 Diagrams. Post 5vo. cloth. 3s.6d. [Jn a few days, 

A HANDBOOK of BODILY EXERCISES. TDased 
upon A. Ravenstein’s “ Volks-Turmbuch,” and Edited 
by Lk. G. Ravenstern, F.R.G.S., &c., President of the 
Gorman Gymnastic Society of London; and Joun 
Hu..ey, Director of the Athletic Club, Liverpool. 1 
vol. svo. 400 pp. and 700 Woodeuts. (Jn preparation. 
This will be the most complete work on Gymnastics 

and all de-criptions of Bodily Exercises ever published 

in the English language. 

ILLUSIRATIONS of the DIVINE GOVERNMENT. 
By Dr. Sourmwoop Smiru. New Edition. 

(Jn preparation. 

the COLLECTED WRITINGS of THEODORE PAR- 
KER. Edited by Frances POWER Conby, Complete 
in 12 vols. post 8vo. cloth, Us. each volume. 

LESSONS from the WORLD of MATTER and the 
WORLD of MAN. By Tneovore Parker. Selected 
from Notes of kis Unpublished Sermons, by Rurus 
Leichron; and Edited by Frances PowreR Conse. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth. 73, 6d. 

INSPIRATION. 18mo. Is. (This day. 
PREACHING SUITED to the TIMES: a Charge 
from Utopia. 18mo. Is. (This day. 
The LIFE of JOHN BRAINERD, Brother of David 
Brainerd, and his successor as Missionary to the 
Indiaus. By THomMas BRAINERD. Syo. cloth. Price 

10s. Gd. [This day. 

A HISTORY of the HEBREW MONARCIIY, from the 
Administration of Samuel to the Babylonish Capti- 
vity. By Francis WiLLiIAM NEwMan, formerly Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Third edition, crown 8vo. 
cloth. &s. 6d. { This day. 

The COLLECTED WRITINGS of W. J. FOX. Post 
8vo. cloth, 5s. each volume. Vol. I. Lectures on the 
Corruptions, &c., of Christianity, with other published 
Lectures aud Sermons prior to 1824. Vol. Il. Christ 
and Christianity, 2 vols.in 1. Vol. III. Miscellaneous 
Lectures and Sermons, and Twenty Sermons on the 
Priuciples of Morality inculcated in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. [This day. 

HESPERUS ; or, Forty-five Dog-Post Days. By Jean 
Pavun Frrepricn Ricurer. Translated by Charles 
T. Brooks, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth. 2is. [This day. 

TITAN. By Jean Pavt Friepricu Ricnrer. Trans- 
lated by C. T. Brooks, 2 vols. post 8yo. cloth. 18s, 








NEW TRANSLATION of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
The TWENTY-FOUR BOOKS of the HOLY SCRIP. 
TURES, carefully translated according to the 
Masoretic Text, after the best Jewish authorities, 
By Isaac Legsen. 18mo. bound. 7s. 6d. 
(Jn a few days. 
RUGGIERO VIVALDI, and other Lays of Italy. By 
FE. Darny. Dedicated by permission to Garibaldi. 
8vo. cloth. 5s. [This day. 
LIFE INCIDENTS and POETIC PICTURES. By J. 
H. Powe... Crown 8yo, cloth. 5s. [ This day. 
The POLITICAL PROBLEM of the DAY: Mr. Glad- 
stone the Man to Solve It. 8vo. Is. [ This day. 
The BIGLOW PAPERS. By James Russet. Lower. 
Authorized People’s Edition, with Preface by T. 
Hughes, Esq, MP. Is. 
The BIGLOW PAPERS. Second Series. 1s. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 6) Paternoster row. 
NOVEMBER 15. 


. . . fh ~ vw sur 
TH FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
, No. XIIL. 
Price 2s. Edited by Geonce Henry Lewes. 
Recollections of Lord Palmerston. By Sir John Bow- 
ring. 
The Belton Estate. 
Trollope. 
Trade Unionism. By Frederick Harrison. 
Recent Austrian Policy. 
Consanguinity in Murriage. 
Adams. 
The Irish Presbyterians. 
Public Affairs. 
Critical Notices. By Robert Bell an the Editor. 
CHapmaN and HAtt, 193 Piccadilly. 


] LACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE for 
DECEMBER, 1865. No. DCII. Price 2s. 6d. 








haps. XXV.-XXVI._ By Anthony 


Part II By William 


By James Godkin, 





CONTENTS. 

Memoirs of the Confederate War for Independence.— 
Part IV. 

Miss Majoribanks.—Part XI. 

The Handy Horee- Book. 

Sir Brook Fossbrooke.—Part VII. 

Our Invisible Capital. 

A Brace of Traveilers. 

I-ducators. 

Cornelius O'Dowd upon Meu and Women, and other 
Things in General.—Part XIX. 

The Political Quarantine.—The Picturesque in Morals. 
—Shall Bagmen Drink Wine? —~ T'waddling Remi- 
niscences, 

W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


On Wednesday, the 29th inst, (One Shilling), No. 72. 


TVHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 

DECEMBER. With Illustrations by George Du 
Maurier and George H. Thomas. 

CONTENTS, 
Wives and Daughters. An Every-Day Story. (With an 
illustration.) 
Chapter LV.—An Absent Lover Returns. 
LV 1.—* Off with the Old Love and on 
with the New.” 

LVIL—Bridal Visits and Adieux. 


i LVI1L.—Keviving Hopes and Brighten- 
ing Prospects. 
2 LIX.—Molly Gibson at Hamley Hail. 


Ronda Fair. 
Recollections of the Life of Joseph Heywood, and some 
of his Thoughts about Music. 
The Old Showman. 
Arinadale. (With an Illustration.) 
Book the Fourth—coutinued. 

Chapter X.—Miss Gwilt’s Diary. 

The Family of Temple. 
Situ, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Wednesilay, Noy. 29th, will be published. 


\ ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
pe No. LXXIV. (for DECEMBER, 1565.) Price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 

1. The Dove in the Eagle's Nest. By the Author of 

“The Heir of Redclyife.” Chaptera XXII.-XXV. 
. Additional Letter from Egypt. By Lady Dail 

Gordon. 

The Broad Street Pump; an Episode in the Cholera 

Epidemic of 1551. By the Rey. H. Whitehead. 
Cradock Nowell; a Tale of the New Forest. By 

Richard Doddridge Liackmore. Chapters XXXI.- 

XXAIII, 

. Modern Commentaries on the Bible. 

Stuart Poole. 

6. Mrs. Gaskell. 
Notes from Oriel College Hall, about 1327. By 

Francis Trench, M.A. 

& The Case of the * Alabama.” By Goldwin Smith. 
Trades’ Unions, Strikes, and Co-operation—Note to the 
Editor. 

In the Number for January will commence OLD SIR 
DOUGLAS, A NEW STORY by the Hon. Mrs. NOK 
TON. Vols. I. to XIL, handsomely bound in eluth, 
price 78. 6d. each, 

Macmitian and Co., London ; sold by all Booksellers, 
Newsagents, and at all Railway Stations. 


She VICTORIA 

DECEMBER 1, 1865. Conrenrs:--l. Cornelia 
Goethe, the Poet's Sister. By P. PF. André—2. Arti- 
ficial Flower Makers—3. Progress. By RK. Arthur 
Arnold—4. Trouble at Thornhill. By the Author of 
“Martin Tobin;” Chap. XXX., Making Doubly Sure; 
Chap. XXXL, Twilight in a Counury Lane—5. Mr. Rus 
kin on Books aud Women. Part 1L—6. The Civil and 
Political Status of the Female Sex—7. The Fisherman's 
Daughter; or, Circumstantial Kvideuce; Chap. VI., the 
Shipwreck; Chap. VII, Stop Thief! Chap. ViIL, Legal 
Ditfticulties—8. The Pearl Goblet; or, the Waters of the 
Miraculous Fountain. A Fairy Tale. By Miss Edith 
Heraud ; Chap. VI., the Ar.itice; Chap. VIL, Imbibing 
of the Poison—9¥. Social Science and Correspondence ; 
Queen's College, London; Winter Exhibitions ; Indus- 
trial School for Boys—10. Literature. 

Loudon: Emiy Farrnrccy, Printer and Publisher in 
Ordivnary to Her Majesty, Pr.uces street, Hanover 


oo ww 


- 


By Reginald 


a 





j Square. 


MAGAZINE. | 


CHARLES GRIFFIN :& CO.’S 
LIST. 





Professor CRAIK’S HISTORY of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE and of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, from the NORMAN CONQUEST. 
— ‘=e Specimens, 2 vols, large Svo. 25s. 
ound, 


Professor CRAIKS MANUAL o 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, for the USE of COL- 
LEGES and SCHOOLS, 7s. 6d. 


Professor FLEMINGS VOCABU- 
LARY of PHILOSOPHY: with Quotations and 
References. 7s. 6d. 


Professor MAURICES MANUALS: 
The PHILOSOPHY ANTERIOR to CHRIST. 5s. 


The PHILOSOPHY of the FIRST SIX CENTU- 
RIES. 3s. 6d. 

The PHILOSOPILY of the FIFTH to the FOUR- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 5s. 


The PHILOSOPHY of the FOURTEENTH to the 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 10s. 6d, 


Professor AITKEN’S SCIENCE and 
PRACTICE of MEDICINE. Fourth Edition, 2 
vols, 343, 


Professor EADIE'S C 
BIBLE: an Analytical Concordance to the Holy 
Scriptures. 8vo. &s. 6d. cloth, 


Professor EADIE’S ECCLESIASTICAL 


CYCLOP.E.UIA ; or, a Dictionary of 











Christian Sects, | Rites, Confessions, 
Jewish Sects, Cer 5 M jc 83S and 
Denominations, | Sacraments, Religious Or- 
Heresies, [mags, | Licurgie, 


ders, &c. 
History of Dog- | Creeds, 


8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Professor EADIE’S BIBLICAL CY- 


CLOPADIA ; or, Dictionary of Eastern Antiquities, 
Geography, Natural History, Sacred Annals and 
Biograply, Biblical Liverature, &c. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Professor RANKINE’S MANUAL of 
APPLIED MECHANICS, 8yo. 12s. 6d. 


Professor RANKINE’S MANUAL of 
the STeAM-ENGINE and OTHER PRIME 


MOVERS. 12s. 6d, 


Professor RANKINES MANUAL of 


CIVIL ENGINEERING, 16s. 


Professor FARADAY’S LECTURES 
on the CHEMICAL HISTORY of a CANDLE, 
3s. 61, 


Professor SENIOR'S TREATISE on 
POLILTICAL ECONOMY. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo. 43, cloth. 


Professor NICHOL'S CYCLOPZEDIA 
of the PHYSICAL, SCIENCES. Second Edition. 
Maps and IJlustrations. Large 6vo., half-bound, 
Roxburghe. £1 1s. 


Professor PHILIP'S MANUAL of 
GEOLOGY. A New Edition, entirely re-written, 
In preparation. 


Professor RAMSAY'S MANUAL of 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 





| 
| Professor RAMSAY'S MANUAL of 
| LATIN PROSODY. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 


5a. 


Professor THOMSON'S POPULAR 
DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, with Application 
to the ARTS and MEDICINE. 6s. 6d. 


Professor AIRY’S TREATISE on 
} rRIGONOMETRY. Revised by Professor Black- 
burn. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, cloth. 


| Professor ANSTEDS NATURAL 
HISTORY of the INANIMATE CREATION, 8vo. 
ls. 6d. 


Professor DALLAS’ NATURAL 
HISrtORY of the ANIMAL KINGDOM, 600 
Illustratious. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Professor JEREMIE'S HISTOR 
of the CHRISTIAN CHURCG in the SECOND 
aud THIRD CENTURIES. 4s. cloth, 


Professor SCHOEDLER and MED- 
LOCK’S TREASURY of POPULAR SCIENCE. 


Post 8vo. 7s. 6d 





10 Srationers’ Haut Court, Patgernostan Row 
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THE WITS AND CELEBRITIES OF THE TIME OF QUEEN ANNE. 





Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo., at all Libraries. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 


SIR RICHARD 


STEELE, 


SOLDIER, DRAMATIST, ESSAYIST, and PATRIOT. 


WITH HIS CORRESPONDENCE, AND NOTICES OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


BY H. MONTGOMERY, 


R. 


WITH PORTRAITS ON STEEL. 


Author of “ Life of Isaac Bickerstaff,” “Thomas Moore: His Life, Writings, and Contemporaries,” &c. 





“This work is well worth reading, and should be read by all who wish to form an impartial opinion of one who, in point of dash, wit 
brilliancy, and thriftlessness, reminds us equally of Sheridan and Fielding.”—JZdlustrated i News. F 

“ This is undoubtedly a life of ‘ Poor Dick,’ full and complete as it could well be made; it is, however, much more, as there is scarcely a fea- 
ture or circumstance associated with the leading spirits and events of his time which has not been seized hold of, as part and parcel of it, and 
brought more or less prominently into view.” —Caledonian Mercury. 


Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO; London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 











NEW WORKS. 
To be obtained at all the Libraries. 





HALF-A-MILLION of MONEY. A 
NOVEL. By Amevia B. Epowarps, Author of 
“ Barbara's History.” Iu 3 vols. (Ready. 


MAXWELL DREWITT. A Novel. 
By the Author of “George Geith,” ‘‘City and 
Suburb,” &e. 3 vols. ({ Ready this day. 


RUNNING THE GAUNTLET. A 
NOVEL. By Epmvunp Yares, Author of “ Broken 
to Harness,” &c. 3 vols. { Ready this day. 


‘The OLD LODGE: a Novel. By 


. F. M. Stravss. In 3 vols. [December 1. 


ATRIPtoBARBARY:. Bya ROUND- 
ABOUT ROUTE. By Gronce A. = — 
[Next week. 


Cheap Edition of MILDRED ARKELL. 
By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “ cot a 
Next weer. 


MODERN CHARACTERISTICS: a 
Series of Essays. From the Saturday Review, 
revised by the Author. In 1 yol., handsomely 
printed and bevelled boards. (Ready. 


The HISTORY of FRANCE under the 
BOURBONS. From the Accession of Henry IV. 
to the Expulsion of Charles X. Vols 1 and 2, con- 
taining the Reigns of Henry IV., Louis XIIL, Louis 
XIV., A.D. 1589101715, By Cuartes Duke YoncE, 
Author of the “ History of the British Navy,” &c. 


[In December. 
RHODA FLEMING: a Novel. By 
GeorGe MEREDITH, 9 vols, [ Ready this day. 
MISS FORRESTER: a Novel. By 


Mrs. Epwarps, Author of the “ Morals of Mayfair,” 
&c. In 3 vols. [ Ready this day. 


TinsLey Brorners, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 








Now ready. 


HE ANIMAL CREATION; 
A POPULAR INTRODUCTION to ZOOLOGY. 
By Tuomas RyMeR Jones, F.R.S., Profe-sor of Natural 
History and Comparative Anatomy in King’s College, 
London. With 500 engravings, 12mo. cloth boards, 
Price 7s. 6d, 
Society FOR PromoTiINe CurisTian KNOWLEDGE— 
Depository: 77 Great Queen street, Lincoln's [nn Fields, 
London, W.C. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, 1s., by post, 13 stamps, 


N SMOKY CHIMNEYS, their CURE 
and PREVENTION, with 22 Illustrations, by 
Frepericxk Epwarps, Jun., Author of “ Our Domestic 
Fire-places," and “A Treatise on Letters Patent for 
Inventions.” 
London: Rozsert Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 


THE WEEKLY REPORTER. 
Editors—A, E. Miller, 8S. G. Grady, and E. v. 
Clarkson, Barristers-at-Law. Each number contains 
the cases decided in all the Courts of Law and Equity, 
Probate, Bankruptcy, Ecclesiastical, and Admiralty, up 
to, and inclusive of, the previous Wednesday. Published 
every Saturday. Single Nos. 1s. The first No. of Vol 
XIV. was published on November 4. Annual subscription, 
which includes double Nos., digest, and postage to the 
country and colonies, 52s. 
Office of the SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL, 59 Carey 
street, W.C. 


1 TINT > 
ATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 

of ENGLAND.—The DEAD and the LIVING. 
—THE BUILDER of this Week contains:—A Fine 
View of the Interior of the National Provincial Bank, 
and Plan of the Building—Papers on the Retention of 
the Dead amongst the Living, with Illustration—The 
Remains in the Peloponnessus—Bonny Dundee— 
Sanitary Reports—Submarine Diving—Cathedral of 
Jews—Architects’ Charges, &c.—Price 4i., or by post 








1 York street, Covent Garden; and all newsmen. 





WEALE’S SERIES. 
Catalogue on Application. 


PRACTICAL HINTS for INVEST- 
ING MONEY. By F. Prayrorp. Is. 

LAW of FRIENDLY, INDUSTRIAL 
and PROVIDEN! BUILDING and LOAN So- 
CIETIES. By N. Warre. 1s. 

LOGIC, Pure and Applied. ByS. H. 
EmMeEns. Is. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY. By Professor Fownes. 
3. 
MINERALOGY, with a Treatise on 


Mineral Rocks. 2s. 
ELECTRICITY. By Sir W. S. Harris. 


Is. 6d. 
HANDBOOK of the TELEGRAPH. 


By R. Bonn. 1s. 


VirtvE Broruers and Co., Amen Corner, London. 


VIRTUE BROTHERS and CO.’s LIST. 
The PILLAR of FIRE; or, Israel in 
ree» By the Rev. J. H. IncRawAm. 8 Iilustra- 
ons. 5s. 
The PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID; 
or, Three Years in the Holy Ciiy. By Inoramam. 


3s. 6d. 


NAOMI ; or, the Last Days of Jeru- 


= By Mrs. Webs. New Edition. Illustrated. 

s. 6d. 

The wires TRIALS. By Worboise. 
3s. 6d. 

CHAMPION COURT. By E. J. Wor- 
Boise. 5s. 


The LILLINGSTONES. By Worboise. 
v3. 
LOTTIE LONSDALE. ByE. J. Wor- 


BOISE. 53, 
Virtue Brotuers and Co., Amen Corner, London. 


TO EDITORS, PUBLISHERS, &c. 
ELECTROTYPES of SUPERIOR 
WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 

The Publishers of the Art Journal respectfully 
announce that they have in handa large aud varied 
Stock of Wood Engravings, which have appeared in that 
Journal and in other illustrated works issuei by them ; 
and that they are now prepared t> supply Electro! ypes, 
of the best quality, from any of these Blocks, at the 
rate of Ninepence per square inch (with a few excep- 
tions). The Electrotypes will be delivered ready for 
printing, and guaranteed to work equally as well as the 
original Wood Engravings. They comprise severa 
complete Series, in addition to a large miscellaneous 
collection, amounting in all to 

ABOUT TWENLY THOUSAND. 

Copies of the whole may bo seen at any time, at 
Virive and Co.'s, 294 City roid, London; or further 
information will be furnished by post to inquirers. 





*,* A very extensive Stock of Engraved STEEL 
PLATES in good condition, are also available for 
printing from, on very moderate terms. 
Now ready, in a very handsome volume, price 10s. 6d. 
rmHE CAUDLE LECTURES. Illus- 

trated with a Chromo-lithograph aud numerous 

Wood Engravings by CuarLes KEENE. 

*,* Copies may also be had in the best morocc> ele- 
gaut, price 21s. 

London: BRADBURY, Evans, and Co., 11 Bouverie 
street, E.C. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
parts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
Latest Information regarding the Services—Notes on all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilies Mail from [ndia. 
Subscription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advaucd 
specimen copy, 6d. 
London: Wm. H, ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, 8. W. 








PULPIT ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Now ready, cloth, red edges, price 12s. 
PABABLE ; or, Divine Poesy: Ilustra- 
-  tionsin Theology and Morals. By the Rev. R. A. 
Berrraqm. 
Can also be had in 12s. parts. 
London: F, Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
"NEW WORK by ELIZA COOK. 

Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
Deron D DUST. Collected by Exiza 
Cook. 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Feap. 8vo., extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 
OVE;; aSelection from the Best Poets. 
By THomas Snorer, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 

“We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
she never found so many nice things in one book before.” 
—Illustrated Times. 

“ It will everywhere, among all classes, and at all sea- 
sons be welcome...,....These beautiful pages, 400 in 
number, form the sum total of all thatis pure, beautiful, 
and ennobling.”"—British Standard. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Ready this day, cloth, price 23. 6d. 
HANDBOOK for the MAN of 
BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of 

Commerciai Eugagement. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





34th Edition, price 6d, and 1s, 
TEUROTONICS; or, the Art of 


Strengthening the Nerves, containing Remarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
Human Economy, with Illustrations of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chronic Diseases, Nervousness, Debility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. Narrer, M.D. 

Through any Booksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps 
from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, N. 


GAck ED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 
kK Exeter Hall. Conductor, Mr. COSTA.—A Special 
Repetition of MENDELSSOHN'S “ LOBGESANG,” 
and MOZARI'S “ REQUIEM,” Tuesday next, 28th 
November. Principal Vocalists :—Miss Edmonds, Mrs, 
Siduey R. Smith, Mme. Sainton-Dolby ; Mr. Cummings, 
and Mr. Lewis W. Thomas. The Orchestra, the most 
extensive available in Exeter Hall, will comprise, a3 
usual, nearly 700 performers. 

Numbered stalls, 10s. 6d.; area reserved, 53., and 33. 
tickets, now realy, but should at once be applied for. 

A few subscriptions (transferable) are still open; two 
guineas reserved seats, three guineas numbered stalls. 

Office, 6 Exeter Hall, opeu from 10 till 5 o'clock. 





Taestee ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 

Managers, Messrs. E. Facconer and F. B. CHat- 
TERTON.—Notice.—The Revival of KING JOHN caunot 
be performed after Saturday, December 16, in conse- 
quence of the Preparations necessary far the production 
of the DRURY LANE ANNUAL GRAND CHRIST: 
MAS PANTOMIME.—On Monday, November 27, aud 
every evening during the week, will be performed, upon 
a scale of great magnitude, the highly successful grand 
s aye revival of Shakespeare's Tragedy of KING JOHN. 
King John, Mr. Phelps ; Falconbridge, Mr. James Ander- 
son; Hubert, Mr. T. Swinbourne; Prince Arthur, Master 
Percy Roselle; Constance, Miss Atkinson. Otber char- 
acters by Messrs. A. Rayner, E. Phelps, Maclatyre, 
Fitzjames, Barrett, Barsby, C. Vandenho‘, G. Spencer, 
Meagreson, C. Harcourt, C. Warner; Miss F. Fal- 
couer, Miss Rose Leclercq, Mrs. H. Vandenhoff, Mrs. 
Hodson.—The new and characteristic scenery by Mr. 
William Beverley.--A (ter,which will be presented a New 
Comic Drama (by Edmund Falconer) entitled GAL- 
WAY GO BRAGH; or, LOVE! FUN!! and FIGHT- 
ING !!!—Principal characters by Messrs. E. Falconer F, 
Barsby, C. Harcourt, G. Weston, J. Neville, Misses 
Hazlewood, E. Falconer, Hudspeth, Seymour, Rose 
Leclercq, &c.—Prices as usual. Box office open from 
10 to 5 daily. Doors open at half-past six, the per- 
formances commence at seven o'clock, and terminate at 
a } past 11. 


] YOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Pharaoh’s 
XU Serpents on the Disc.—This most remarkable 
experiment daily, at 4 15 aud 9 15, 
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NEW WORKS. 


The LIFE of MAN SYMBOLIZED by 
the MONTHS of the YEAR; Text selected by 
R. Picot. Numerous Woodcut Illustrations by 
Jobn Leighton, F.S.A. 4to. 42s. cloth. 
(In a few days. 





2. 
RECREATION of a COUNTRY 
PARSON. First Series. By “ A. K. H. B.” With 41 
Woodcuts from Original Designs by R. 8. Pritchett. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


] 


HISTORY of the CITY of ROME, 
from its Foundation to the Sixteenth Century of 
the Christian Fra. By Tuomas H. Dyer, LL.D. 
evo., with Two Maps. 15s. 


4. 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of the 


REIGN of CHARLES I. and the COMMON- 
WEALTH. By Groroe Brovir, Historiographer 
Royal of Scotland, Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 35s. 


Oe 
HISTORY of ENGLAND during the 
REIGN of GEORGE III. [1745-1802]. By the 
Right Hon. WitutaM N. Massey. Cabinet Edition, 
in 4 Monthly volumes. 63. each. 


6. 

LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 
HISTOKICAL ESSAYS, contributed to the Edin- 
burgh Review. Veo, le’s Edition, complete in 2 vols, 
crown 8v0. 8s, 

7 


LORD MACAULAY’S SPEECHES. 
People’s Edition, in Three Monthly Parts, crown 
8vo. Price ls. each. Parts [. and II. now ready. 


8. 

JOURNALS andCORRESPONDENCE 
of Miss BERRY. From the Year 1783 to 1852. 
Edited by Lady Tukresa Lewis. 3 vols. 8yvo., with 
3 Poitraits. 42s. 


9. 

MOZART’S LETTERS (1769-1791). 
Translated from the Collection of Lupwia Nou. by 
Lady Wattace. 2 vols., with Portrait and Fac- 
simile. 183. 

10 


TRANSYLVANIA; its Products and 
its People. By Cuannes Boner. With 5 Maps 
and 43 Lilustrations on Wood and in Chromolitho- 
graphy. &vo. 


2ls. 


1l. 
DRAWING from NATURE. By 


Grorce BaRnarD, Professor of Diawing at Rugby 

School. With 18 Lithographic Plates, plain and 

evloured, and above 100 Woodcuts. Imperial 8vo. 

Price 25s. [ On December 14. 
12. 

An EXAMINATION of Sir WILLIAM 
HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY, and of the Prin- 
cipal Philosophical Questions discussed in his 
Wiitings. By Jonyx Sruarr Mein, M.P. for West- 
minster. Second dition. Svo. 14s, 


13. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINA- 
TIVE and INDUCTIVE. By Joun Scvarr Mint, 
M.P. for Westminster. Sixth Edition. % vols. 8vo. 
25s. 


14. 
Dr. ROGET'S THESAURUS of ENG- 
LISH WORDS and PHRASES, Classified and 
Arranged to facilitate the Expression of Ideas and 
assist in Literary Composition. Eighteenth Edition. 
Price 10s. 6d. 
15. 
CHAPTERS on LANGUAGE. 
the Rev. Frepertc W. Farrar, M.A, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Post Svo. 


By 
Fellow of 
8s. 6d. 


16. 


The TEMPORAL MISSION of the 
HOLY GHOST; or, Reason and Revelation. By the 
Right Rev. H. E. Mannixo, D.D. Crown 8ro. 
&s. 6d, 

17. 

The AMULET: a Tale of Spanish Cali- 
fornia. Repiinted from Fraser's Magazine. Ciowa 
8vo. 6s, 

18. 

The HORSE-TRAINER’SandSPORTS. 
MAN’S GUIDE; with Considerations on the Daty 
of Grooms, on Purchasing Blood Stock, and on 
Veterinary Examinations. By Dicey CoL.tns. 
Post 8vo. 6s, 

19. 

The COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANI- 
MALS, By Ricnarp Owey, F.R.S., D.C.L. 3 vols. 
6vo., with upwards of 1,200 Woodcuts. 

Vol. I. on Thursday, December 14. 
Vol. If. on Thursday, Mareh 1, 1866. 
Vol. III. (completion) in the Spring. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER. 





NEW BOOKS. 


This day is published, Svo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


ECCE HOMO! 
A SURVEY of the LIFE and WORK of JESUS 
CHRIST. 

In a few days will be published, extra feap. 8vo. 
THE HEAVENLY FATHER. 
By Erxest Navitir, 

Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, and 
furmerly Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Geneva, 

Translated by Henry Downton, M.A., English Chaplain 
at Geneva, 








Nearly ready, crown 8vo. 

THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By James Bryce, B.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
A New Edition, revised. 

Shortly will be published, feap. 8vo, 
SERMONS. 


By the Rev. KE. W. Sernseanxt, M.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford. 





This day is published, crown 8yo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
THE HARVEIAN ORATION, 1865. 
By Henry W. Actann, M.D, Oxon, LL.D.. 
Cambridge. 

This day is published, crown &vo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE 
REFORMATION. 

By Cuaries Harpwick, M.A, 

Late Fellow of St. Catherine's College, Divinity Lecture’ 
at King's College, and Christian Advocate in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 

Second Edition, revised. 

By Francis Procren, M.A., 

Late Fellow of St. Catherine’s College, and Vicar of 
Witton, Norfolk. 

This day is published, Second Edition. with Four Maps, 
18mo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 
By the Rev. G. F. Mactear, M.A., 
Assis‘ant-Preacher at the Temple Church, London. 


This work forms a “Class book of Oll Testament 
History” for the lower as well as the higher forms in 
schools. In its preparation the most recont authorities 
have been consuitel, anl wherever it has appeare | us>- 
ful n tes have been subjoined, illa.trarive of the hist wy. 
For the sake of more advanced theological students, 
references are added tu larg-r works. A copious index 
has been 80 arrangel as to form aconcise dictionary of 
the persons and places mentioned in the narrative, while 
the maps have been prepared with considerable care. 
Tables are appended, containing lists of the patriarchs 
and their descendants ; the kings and prophets, con 
temporaneous history, weights and measures, &c. 


Also by the same Anthor, 

A CLASS BOOK OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY. 
INCLUDING the CONNECTION of the OLD and NEW 
TESTAMENT, with MAPS, 
1smo. clo:h, unvifurin with Mac nillan'’s School Class- 

Books. [Nearly ready. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


Th's day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN 
WONDERLAND. 

A TALE for CHILDREN. By Lewis Cannot. 


With Ferty-two Illustrations by John Tenniel, engraved 
by Dalziel Brothers. 


—-—e 


This day is published, 2 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, price Lis. 


POPULAR EPICS OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES, 
Of the NORSE-GERMAN and CARLOVINGIAN 
CYCLES. 


Dy Joun Matcotu Lupiow. 





This day is published, extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 53. 
THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE 
BRITISH LABOURER. 

By Henry Fawcett, M.P., M.A., 


Fellow of ‘Trinity Hall, and Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge. 


By the same Author. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 


MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





NEW WORKS, 





Dr. LIVINGSTONE'’S NARRATIVE 
of his EXPEDITION to the ZAMBESI and its 
TRIBUTARIES, and the Discovery of Lakes 
Shirwa and Ny»sss, 1858-1864. With Map and 
Illustrations. 8vo, 2le. 


Mr. GLADSTONE'S FAREWELL 
ADDRESS to the UNIVERSLUY of EDINBURGH 
On the Place of Ancient Greece in the Providential 
Order of the World. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 24. 6d. 


Dr. RENNIE'S STORY of the WAR 
in BHOTAN, including Sketches of a Residence in 
the Himalayas and Bho:an in 1865. With Map and 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. [ Next week. 


The IDEAS of the DAY on POLICY. 
By Cuan.es Buxvox, M.A., M.-P. avo. 
(Nearly ready. 
CONTENTS. 
3. Financial Policy. 
4. Foreign Policy. 
5. Colonial Policy. 


Dean MILMAN’S TRANSLATIONS 
from the AGAMEMNON of ASCHYLUS, and 
BACHANNALS of EURIPIDES, with Passages 
from the Lyric and Later Poets of Greece. Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


Mr. BERTRAM’S HARVEST of the 
SEA; or, the Natural and Economic History of 
a Food Fishes. With 50 Lilustrations. 8vo. 
21s, 


1. Religious Policy. 
2. Soeial Policy. 


Dean STANLEY'S SECOND SERIES 
of LECTURES on the HISTORY of the JEWISH 
CHURCH. Maps. 8vo. 16s, 


Mr. CHARLES WINSTON’S ESSAYS 
on the ART of PAINTING oan GLASS. With Por- 
trait and 40 Illustrations. Medium 8yo. 21s, 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S CONCISE DIC- 
TIONARY of the BIBLE, condensed from his 
larger work. For the use of Families and Students. 
With Illustrations. Medium 8yvo. 21s, 


General Sir. J. SHAW KENNEDY'S 
NOTES on the BATILe of WATERLOO; with an 
biographical M ir, and a Plan for the Defence 

of Canada. With Map and Plans. syvo, 7s. 6d. 


Major MACPHERSON’S 
MEMORIALS of SERVICE in INDIA, while 
Political Agent at Gwalior, incluling an Account of 
Measures for the Suppression of Human Sacrifices 
in Orisa, an! a Narrative of a Residence at the 
Court of Scindiah during the Mutiny. Edited by 
his Broruer. With Portrait and Ilustrations, 
8vo. 123, 


Sir JOHN DAVIS'S CHINESE MIs- 
ay age oy A Collection of Exsays and Notes, 
ost Svo. Os. 


Professor RAWLINSON'S HIS- 
TORY of the FIVE ANCIENT MONARCHIES of 
the EAST. Vol. I[I.; Media and Babylonia Map 
and Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. (Tv be completed ia 
4 vols.) 


Mr. SMILES'S LIVES of BOULTON 
and WATT. Comprising a History of the Invention 
of the Steam Engine. With 2 Porwaits and 70 
lilustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. 


RENNIES ACCOUNT of the 
BRITISH KMBASSY in CHINA during its FIRST 
YEAK at PEKING. With Map aud Illustrations. 
2 vols. post 8vyo, 24s. 


Mr. JAMES FERGUSSON'’S HIS- 
TORY of ARCHITECTURE in all COUNTRIES; 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Vol I. 
With 540 Illustrations. 8vo. 42s. 


The STUDENT’S BLACKSTONE; A 
Systematic Abridgment of the Entire Commentaries, 
adapted to the Present State of the Law. By R. 
Matootm Kerr, LL.D. Post 8eo. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. GEORGE BORROWS WILD 
WALES : its People, Language, and Scenery. New 
Editiou. Postsvo. 6s. 





Dr. 


The Hon. Mr. CURZON'S VISITS to 
the MONASTERIES ofthe LEVANT. Fifth Edi- 
tion. With Lilustrations. Post8vo, 7s, 6d. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of SCRIP- 
TURK HISTOKY: The OLD TESTAMENT. 
Edited by W.Sarrn, LL.D. With Maps and Wood- 
cute. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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The PRIMARY CHARGE of His Grace the A RCHBISHOP 
of DUBLIN is published This Day, 8vo., price 2s. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








Just published, 8vo., with Maps, Illustrations, and Statistical Tables, price 16s. 


BUENOS AYRES AND ARGENTINE 
GLEANINGS; 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM A DIARY OF SOLADO EXPLORATION, 1862 anp 1863. 


By THOMAS J. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G. 
‘‘Niger-Tshadda-Binue Exploration,” 
Western Africa,” “Ten Years’ Wanderings amongst the Ethiopians,” 


H.B.M. Consul for Rosario; Author of 


S., &c., 
“Tmpressions of 
We. 


‘© A work of complete character as regaids tle attractions for European settlers on territories of the River 


Plate."— Times. 


“A book crammed with authentic know ledg e 


of wll the important facts connected 


with the Argentine 


Republic, interspersed with lively descripti ons of the aspect of the country, and the manuers of its inhabitants.”— 


Daily Nevs. 

“Mr. Hutchinson gives some delightful sket 
enters largely into the statistics of trade, products, &c. 
attached to it."—Morning Star. 





hes of scenes in different parts of the 


Arge:tine Republic, and 
The book is well illustrated, and has a capital map 


‘A most interesting account of the South American countries on La Plata, pleasantly and chattily written.”— 


Liverpool Albion. 


London : 





EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross, $.W. 


Post 8vo., Second Edition, with a Geological Map of Great Britain, printed in Colours, ds. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY 
GEOGRAPHY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


ERED IN 
A. C. 


SIX LECTURES DELIV 
By 


THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF 
RAMSAY, F.R.S., 


MINES. 


Local Director of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. 


“The volume which Professor Ramsay has presented to the 
and is got up in 


coloured geological map of Great Britain, 


is illustrated by a small but exquisitely 


public 
Altogether, it is an 


a manner highly creditable. 


admirable little work, and we heartily commend it to our readers’ attention. "—Popular Science Review. 


Tendon: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross, $.W. 








Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with Map of the British Coal Fields, post 8vo., 10s. 


THE COAL FIELDS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


THEIR HISTORY, 
With N 
By EDWARD HULL, B.A., 


“Mr. Hull's treatise is an admirable on 


STRUCTURE, 
Yotices of Coal Fields in Other Parts of the World. 
F.G.S., of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. 


AND RESOURCES. 


e.”"—Morning Post. 


‘The author could not have more useflly employed his talents, aud . ie unrivalled resources at his command, 
than in taking stock of these great deposits of mineral wealth."— Spectafo 


London : 





EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross, S.W. 








On lst December will be published. 


RALPH 


DARNELL. 


By Captain MEADOWS TAYLOR, M.R.LA., Author of “Confessions of a Thug,” &e. 
3 vols. post 8vo., £1 Lls. 6d. 


Lately published, by the same Author. 


TARA: 


“ A charming story.”—Press. 
“The volumes abound in the richest pathos and 
poetry."— 0. S, Gazette. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


a Mahratta Tale. 


“We have seldom read a better story.” —TZimes. 
“A very remarkable book, incomparably the best 
specimen yet existing of a real native tale.’"—Spectator. 


Edinburgh and London. 








On December 1, in 2 vols. post 8vo., price 21s. 


SEE SAW: 
Edited by W. 
EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover Street, 


By FRANCESCO ABATI; 


London : 


a Novel. 
WINWOOD READE. 





MUDIE’S 


“SELECT 


LIBRARY 


THE NEW SI SEASON. —NOTICE. 


All the best Books of the New Season and of the past twenty years arein circulation at | 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Commencing at any date. 
Class B Subscription, HALF A GUINEA per annum. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


Limited, New Oxford Street. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
AGNES. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of 


e ** Life of Edward Irving,” &e. 3 vols. 
* Agnes’ is a novel superior to any of Mr. Oliphant's 
former works. "—Athenwum 
“6 Agnes’ will vertaiuly take a hi 
Olipbant’s writings. It is a beau 
human interest.”"— Star 
The CLYFFA RDS of CLYFFE. By 


the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 yols. 


FIDES; or, the BEAUTY of MAY- 





place among Mrs. 
ital story, tull of deep 








ENCE. By Sir Lascentes WRAxaALL, Bart. 3 vols 
“A capital story.” —Observer. 
DOCTOR HAR ROLD. ay. Mrs. Gas- 
COIGNE, Author of * ptation,” &. 3 vols. 
“A really good book, an : one we : commend with- 
out reserve. — Spectator. 


CHRONICLES of DARTMOOR. By 


Mrs. Mansi. [Just ready. 
Horst and Biackerr, 


3s Vuls. 


13 Great iealianeiats Street. 


Ju crown S5yo., price 1s. Cd cloth. 


Pees and REVELATION, 


“The Soul is the p - ipl o f Faith.” 
—Seile I hilo 80} ophy of Life.” 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, ail Co., ternoster row. 


DICTIOs 











The BEST ENGLISH PRONOUNCING 
NALY, 
A New and Cheaper Edition, in royal 8yvo. eluth (1,200 
peges), price 12 
Wie DIC rlONARY of the 
ENGLISil LANGUAGE: exhibiting the 
Origin, O1 thography, Pronna me ati m, and Detinition of 
er's Key to the Classical 
atin, and Ser ture lroper 
revised and corrected, 
EDGE and Sons, tie Broadway, Lud. 


HEAPEST ¢ OnPL iT EDITION, 
vel. post 8vo. cloth, pages, price 3s, 6d. 
Ts ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTER- 
TAINME NYS. 
**A marvel of Leauty and cleapness.”—J/orning Star. 
GeorGeE RourLerce and Sons, the Broudway, Lud- 
gate hill. 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 103. 
TT ORACLES of GOD; an Attempt 
ata Re-interpretation. Part 1. Tue REVEALED 
COSMOS. By Henry I’, A. Prarr, M.D. 
By the same Author. 


The GENEALOGY of CREATION, 
newly Translated from the Unpoiuted Hebrew Text of 


the Book of Genesis; showing the general Scientitic 
Accuracy of the Cosmogony of Moses and the Philosophy 
of Creation. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

ECCENTRIC and CENTRIC FORCE ; 
a New Theory of Projection. With Kngravings, 8yo. 
cloth, 10s. Gd. 

On ORBITAL MOTION; the Outlines 
of a Syste m of Physical Astronomy. With ingravings, 


8vo. cloth, 7s. Gl. 
ASTRONOMICAL INVESTIGA- 


TIONS. The ¢ ee * Relations of the Revolution of 
the Luvar Apsi les. eanic Tides. With Eugraviugs, 
Sve. cloth, 53. 


Joun Cuuncniis and Sons, New Burlington street. 


Now ready, price 5s. 
ANTE’S *‘ INFERNO,’ 


page Illustrations by Gusrave 
Translation and Notes. 


’ with 76 full- 
Dorks. Cary’s 


“It may be said of Gus ave Dor ‘ rere t he has raisel 
book :lustration to the ley ia I which 
does not exist to please ;¢ yl but to Move and mo dit fy 
them ; and if this new impetus dues not die away, book 
illustration may, in consequence of it, acquire au in- 


fluence even more extensive than paiuting, on account 
of the ubiquily of printed art."—Fine Arts Quarterly 

CASSELL, Perrer, and Garin, London, K.C., and all 
Booksellers. 


Now ready, complete in 1 vol., price 12s. 


byrne ILLUSTRATED SHAKE- 


SPEARE’'S COMEDIES. Edited with Notes by 
CHARLES aud Mary Cowpen CLArke; | lustratious by 
H. C. Selous. 

“The Lilustrations are most admirably done. They 
are full of animati . aad vigour) ‘Lue book is printed 
on toned paper and altogether forms a thoroug bly haud- 





some and val uable m of the great dramatists 


comedies. "—Mourning St . 


Perrer, and Garry, London, E.C., aud all 


CAS3E 
Booksell 











gilt edges, 3s. (id. 
ARLEY’S (PETER) TALES 
the UNITED STATES, containing a Hist1 

War of Secession, br lown to tue Ass 

President Linco! 

London: Wiiuram TeaGo, Pancras lave, 


Square cloth, 
about 

of tha 
issination of 


Cheapside. 






ler tC HASERS of C HE AP MODER N 
BOOKS of all deseripti uli do well to co 
| sale the last Surplu the English aul 
| Foreign Library Company Sent tree 

| post on application to 

Tuomas HooxHam, jun., Manager, 15 Old Boul 


| street, W. 

















, 
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Handsomely printed in 4to., Ornamental Cloth, 21s., Morocco, 36s. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED 
BELL anp DALDY, 186, FLEEr STREET. 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, anp CO. 


Royal 8vo., with Illustrations, 21s. 


BY 


LEGENDS and LYRICS. By Adelaide Anne Procter.| The NATURAL HISTORY (Ancient and Modern) of 


With Additional Poems, and an Introduction by Charles Dickens, a 
Portrait by Jeens, and Twenty Illustrations by W. C. T. Dobson, 
A.R.A., Samuel Palmer, J. Tenniel, George Thomas, Lorenz Frolich, 
W. H. Millais, G. Du Maurier, W. P. Burton, J. D. Watson, Charles 


Keene, J. M. Carrick, M. E. Edwards, and T. Morton. gems, Mr. King has coll 
quantity of information on 


C. W. Kiya, M.A., 
* Antique Gems ” 


In 4to., cloth, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. f 

The GREAT WORKS of RAPHAEL. A Series of Twenty | °°). eer i, 
Photographs from the best engravings of his most Celebrated | logieal ‘and mi:evalogical 
Paintings, with the Life written by Giorgio Vasari, translated, with | Header. 


Notes and Illustrations, by Mrs. Jonathan Foster ; and an Appendix, | By the 


PRECIOUS STONES, PRECIOUS METALS, and GEMS. By 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of 
and “The Gnosties and their Remains.” 


“Long distinguished as an authority on “Mr. King’s words cairy we'ight.... 
llected a vast | his volume will amply repay te reader 


the materials | whose interest in the subject may have 


| employed for the designs he has studied | been aroused by our extracts.”"—Times. 


“ By far the best treatise on this branch 
n to archeo-| of mineralogy we possess in this or in 
relence.” — any other language. '—Athenwum. 


same Author, royal 8vo., 16s. 


containing a complete List of the Authenticated Works of Raphael, | The GNOSTICS and their REMAINS. 


translated from Passavant’s “ Rafael Von Urbino und Sein Vater.” | 
[Re ady. 
In 1 vol., feap. 4to., 21s. cloth. 
GATTY’S PARABLES from NATURE. The Four Series | 
complete. Handsomely printed and Illustrated by eminent Artists. | 
FirsT AND SECOND SERIES, crown 8vo., 10s. 6d, | to 


TuIrD AND FourTH SERIEs, crown S8vo., 10s. 6d. | prietrs to call atter 
p Ovements which render it 
| that has yet been issued. 


ENGLISH LANG 






In small 4to., 31s. Gd. 
The ARTIST'S EDITION of WASHINGTON IRVING'S | : 
SKETCH-BOOK, with 120 Illustrations. | numter of words is more | 
In 4to., half morocco, 21s. | 2. Ihe 8 seutitc ond ar 
« } Ibecorporated in e@ vodly of t 

FAC-SIMILES of ORIGINAL STUDIES by MICHAEL | ie Ian rely augmented, 
ANGELO, in the University Galleries, Oxford. Etched by Josern 
FISHER. cision and nice discriminati 
In 4to., half morocco, 31s. 6d. | 4. Pronuneiation.—It is be 
FAC-SIMILES of ORIGINAL SKETCHES by RAF~ [joy ocnycticr dieiomorn 
FAELLE, in the University Galleries, Oxford. Etched by Joskru 5. Etymology.—Dr. C. A. 
Fisuer, with Introduction and Description. 7 
These volumes give faithful representations of this matchless Collec- | resulis of philological invest 
tion of Drawings, made by the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, and purchased 

by the University for £7,000. 


j pronunciation is hicre correc 


Beilin, has been engaged 





“Will be welcomed as p 





is produced is worthy of 


In post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
| bestowed in the perfecting o 


SHADOWS of the OLD BOOKSELLERS. By Charles 


Knickr. Iu small 8vo., with Mlustrations. [Jmmediately. Churchman. 











HE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


Second Edition of HOW WILL it END? 


AGNES STRICKLAND, Author of “ The Lives of the Queens of England.” 3 vols. 


GUY DEVERELL. Third Edition. By J. 


SHERIDAN LE FANU, Author of * Unele Silas.” 3 vols. 


The CYPRESSES. By the Author of ‘ Caste” 


and “Mr. Arle.” 2 vols. 


Mr. HOGARTH’S WILL. By the Author of | 


“Clara Morison,” “Tender and True,” &c. 3 vols. 





| those in any other dictionary, 


bringing into the Dictionsry 


London : BELL ond DALDY, 186 Fleet Street, and 6 York Street. 


In 4to., price £1 11s, 6d., or bound in calf or half russia, £2 2s., an 
Illustrated and Enlarged Edition of 


WEBSTERS COMPLETE DICTIONARY of the 


jUAGE. Revised by C. A. Goopricn, D.D., 


LL.D., and N. Porter, D.D., Professors in Yale College. 
ing wn entirely New and Revised Evition of this Dictionary, the Pro- 


viion to its peculiar features, avd to point out t) ose im- 
the most complete and best Dictionaiy for constant use 


1. Fulwess and Completeness. — The 6. Uniformity in spelling.—Words that 


y 10,000 than have been spelt differently are here 

brought to cne standard, 

wmical Words, 7. Quotations helping to ilustrate the 

he Dictionary, | signitication of a word are largely used. 
fics distinguishes this complete Diction- 


8. Accuracy of Deidnition—lir, Web | ary from all the abridgments, 
ster’s definitions are remarkable for pre-| 8. The Synonyme.—The Synonyms are 


on, | given under the words to which they belong. 
lieved that the 9. ILustrations.—The value of the Dic- 
ly presented | tionary is further enhanced by the addi- 
’ | tion of vearly 3,000 pictorivl iliusirations. 
ih Maln, ef) 10. Cheapners.—ihe volume contains 
tive years in| 1.768 pages, and is seld in cloth for 
he recent £1 Ils. td. It will be found on comparisou 
to be one of the Che 1 eat books ever issued , 





ieation, 
1st valuable, if not indispensable, wherever its merits 


become known."—Datly News. 
** It is scarcely poosiule to desire better editing, and the manner in which the work 


its high character and of the new and careful labours 
f it.”"—Nonconformist. 


© The cheapest, as it is confessedly one of the best dictionar.es, ever publishel.”— 


Dr. ABERCROMBIE'S WORKS, 
lith Edition, feap. 8vo. 6s. Od. 

On the INTELLECTUAL POWERS 
and the INVESTIGATION of TRUTH. By Joun 
AbzencromulK, M.D. 

Also, 13th Edition, feap. 8vo. 4s. 
Dr. ABERCROMBIE on the PHILO- 
SOPILY of the MORAL FEELINGS, 
Joux Murray, Albemarle street. 
The STUDENTS BLACKSTONE, 
This day, post 8vo. ,7s. 6d. 

COMMENTARIES on the LAWS of 
ENGLAND. By Sir) Witniam = BLacksTone. 
Abridged and adapted to the present state of the 
Law, by Roverr MALcOoL\ Kener, LL.D, Barrister- 


The BUCKLYN SHAIG. By the Hon. Mrs.) “io 


ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 2 vols. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


a eS = = = = —= | 
| 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING SERIES OF 
POPULAR BOOKS. 


CAWNPORE. — Iilustrated with a Plan of Cawnpore. By G. 
0, Trevelyan, M.P. A New and Cheap Edition. crown 8vo. cloth. [ Vow ready. 
The COMPETITION WALLAH. By the same Author. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. [ Nearly ready. 
AUSTIN ELLIOTT. By Henry Kingsley, Author of “ Raven- 
shoe,” “ The IHillyars and the Burtons,” §e. New and Cheap Edition, crown 8vo. 
cloth. [In a few days. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








——<—<—<—— er = = 


NOTICE.—The NEW MAGAZINE, entitled the 
ARGOSY, may be obtained at all Booksellers, Stationers, 
Newsvendors, and Railway Stalls in the Kingdom, on MON DA Y 


Commentaries of Blacksione, with suc. alu rations as the 
Legislative changes of the last century have made neces- 
sary. It contains an cutline of the whole law of Rag- 
laud, 

Jonun Murnay, Albemaile street 


Now ready, post 8vo. be. 


CHINESE MISCELLANIES: a Col- 
lection of Kssa:s and Notes, By Sir Joun F. Davis, 
Hart, K.C.B, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street, 





Dr. RENNIE’S ACCOUNT of the 
ENGLISH EMBASSY in CHINA during its First 
Year at Peking is NOW READY. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 

Mr. BERTRAM’S WORK on _ the 

NATURAL and EKCONOMIC HISTORY of 

BRITISH FOUD FISHES js now ready. 

Polonius.—Do you know me, my Lord? 


Hamlet-—Excellent weil ; you area tishmonger, 
Sil AKESPEARE. 





Jonnx Murray, Albemarle street. 





The LITERARY GIPT-BOOK, 
Immediately, imperial 8vo., with 225 Illustrations 
(coloured Lithographs and Weoleuts), 31s. 6 
The HEAVENS. An Illustrated 
Handbook of Popular Astionomy. By AMEpER 
GuiLtemin. Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, FLR.A.S, 











next. Price 6d. 100 Pages and 2 Illustrations. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Milton House, Ludgate Hill. 


Ricnanp Penriey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
| Majesty. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 
On the 1st of January will appear NUMBER I. of 


The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN A MONTH. 
It is proposed to establish in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, a New Journal 





of Criticism— Theological, Literary, and Social. 


It will number among its Contri- 


butors those who, holding loyally to belief in the Articles of the Christian Faith, are 
not afraid of modern thought in its varied aspects and demands, and scorn to defend 
their faith by mere reticence, or by the artifices too commonly acquiesced in. 

ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand, and to be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 





Millais’s Illustrations: 


A Collection of Drawings on Wocd. 
By J. &. Minvats, R.A. 
dto. cloth gilt, 16s, 


Citoyenne Jacqueline: 


A Woman's Lot in the Great French Revolution. 
By Sarag Tyrer. 
3 vole., 18s. 


Six Months among the 
Charities of Europe. 


By Jonn De Lierpe. 
2 vols., with Illustrations, 22s. 

*,* This work describes, among other representative 
Charities on the Continent, the large establishments 
devoted to the care of the Indigent, the Blind,the Father- 
lese, the Aged Poor, Neglected Women and Children, 
and Discharged Prisoners. 

“The many thousands of English readers who are 
ready at home to take part in such works, and who would 
know, by ‘aithful and pleasant report, what has been 
achieved elsewhere by the beneficent energies of earnest 
men and women, will find in this buok a full body of the 
most pertinent information, full of encouragement and 
good suggestions."—Z.raminer. 

of 


The Tragedies 
Sophocles. 


A New Translation with a Biographical Essay. 
By E. H. PLumprre, M.A. 
2 vols, crown 8vo., 12s, 

“There is much in Professor Plumptre's English 
Sophocles which satisfies a Ligh criticul standard.... 
It = the rare merit of being almost a line for line 
version ..Out of the very difficult task of forcing 
uurbymed strophes and antistrophes upon an English. 
ear, Mr, Plumptre has come forth with more success 
than we could have aNticipated....Heis evidently gifted 
with a poetic femmes 7 OOH which tells him how much may 
be done by a happy bol hess in reproducing in English 
Greek phrases of singular and pregnant beauty..... His 
pees a, ee essay is a distinctive feature of this work, 
and is particularly valuable for its elaborate notice of the 
parallelisms between the coutemporaries, Sophocles and 
Herodotus, The subject is very fascinating, as is the 
discussion which :elates to the moral and religious teach- 
ing of one of the most gevuine ‘ school sto bring 
men to Christ’ that heathen literature can boast.”— 
Saturday Review. 

* Let us say at once that Professor Plumptre has not 
Only surpassed the previous translators of Sophocles, 
but has produced a work of singular merit, not less 
remarkable for its felicity than its fidelity ; a really read- 
able and enjoyable version of the old plays.’—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


Wordsworth’s 
Poems for the Young. 


With 50 Ilustrations, and a Vignette by J. E, Mrixats, 
R.A. Cheaper Edition, in a new s:yle, 3s. Gd. 


Christ the Light of the 
World. 


By C. J. Vavouan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 
Feap. 8vo., 4s. 6d. [Jn afew days. 


Stories Told toa Child. 


By the Author of “ Siudies for Stories.” 
With 14 Mustrations by Eltze, Houghton, and Lawson. 
Cloth, giltedges, 3s. 6d. 
The GRANDMOTHER'S SHOE. Illustrated by J. 
Lawson. 
LITILE RIE and the ROSEBUDS. 
J. Lawson. 

I HAVE A RIGHT. Illustrated by J. Lawson. 
CANand COULD. Illustrated by A. B. Houghton. 
hy WAYS of TELLING a STORY. Illustrated by 

. Elize. 

The ONE-EYED SERVANT. 
Eltze. 

DEBORAH'S BOOK. Illustrated by F. Eltze. 
, Rng SUSPICIOUS JACKDAW. Illustrated by F. 
eItze, 

The LONELY ROCK. Illustrated by J. Lawson. 

The MINNOWS with SILVER TAILS. Illustrated 
by F. Elize. 


{On December 1, 








Illustrated by 


I!lustrated by F. 





The LIFE of Mr. JOHN SMITH. Illustrated by F. 


_ 


nltze. 

The MOORISH GOLD. Illustrated by F. Eltze. 

The GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. ITlustrated by A. 
B. Houghton. 

The WILD-DUCK SHOOTER. 
Eltze. 


The Magic Mirror. 


A Round of Tales for Old and Young. 
By Wittuiam Girzert, Author of * Shirley Hall Asylum,” 
&e With 80 Illustrations. 


Ciown 8vo., cloth gilt. 


A New Book of Fairy 
Tales. 


By Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
Ilustiate 1. 


The Angel’s Song. 


By Tuomas Guruaie, D.D. 
Cloth antique, ls. 6d. 


The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table. 


With 24 Woodcuts by Linton, from designs by 
J. GORDON THOMSON. * 


Feap. 8vo., cluth gilt, 6s. 


Sermons and Exposi- 
tions. 


By the late Jonny Robertson, D.D., 
Glasgow Cathedral. 
With an Introductory Memoir by the Rev. J. E. Youna, 
Monifieth. 
Post 8yo., cloth, 7s, 6d. 

“TTe had not a ~ iy among the Scotch clergy, for 
manly grasp of mind, for pith and point in treating his 
subject, he had hardly an equal. Let it be added, that a 
more genial, kindly, libera'-minded, and honest man 
never walked this earth."—/'rcser's Magazine, Oct., 1865. 


The Vicarious Sacrifice, 


Illustrated by PF. 


[On Dee. 1. 


[ Shortly. 











GROUNDED on PRINCIPLES of UNIVERSAL 
OBLIGATION. 
By Horace Busane ct, D.D. 
Post 8vo. (On December 1. 


Eastward. 


By NormMan Macigeop, D.D., one of Her Majesty's 
@plaine. 


With Illustrations. 
Small 4to., cloth. 


Alfred Hagart’s House- 
hold. 


By ALEXANDER Suiru. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


Man and the Gospel. 


By Tuomas Gurnrie, D.D, 
Sixth Thousand. 7s. 6d, 


Edward Irving’s 
Miscellanies. 


Third Thousand. 7s. 6d, 


s pin 9 = 
Praying and Working. 
By W. FLEMING STEVENSON, 
Pocket Edition (20th thousand), boards, 1s. 6d. 


The Working Man and 
the Franchise. 


By F. D. Maurice, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 


(In @ few days. 


(In December, 


{ Shortly. 





ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 


148 STRAND. 





ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM P, NIMMO., 


— 





Small 4to., handsomely bound in c'oth extra, bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, price 10s, 6d.; or Turkey morocco, 


21s, 


Pen and Pencil Pictures 
from the Poets. 


A Series of Forty beautiful Illustrations on Wood, with 
Descriptive Selections from the Writings of the Poets, 
elegantly pristed within re 1 lines, on superiine paper. 


Uniform with the above, price 10s. 61.; or 
morocco, 21s, 


Gems of Literature: 


RARE, ELEGANT, AND SUGGESTIVE. 


Tarkey 


A Collection of the most notable beauties of the English 

Language, appropriately Illustrated with upwards of 

One Hundred Original Engravings, drawn expressly 

for this Work. Beautifully printed within red lines, on 
superiine paper, 





Elegantly bound, crown 4to., cloth extra, gilt elges, 
price 6s. 


The National Melodist. 


WITH SYMPHONIES AND ACCOMPANIMENTS 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by J. C. Kerser. 
*,* An Appropriate Present for a Lady. 


Elegantly bound, crown 4to., cloth extra, gilt edges, 
price 3s, 6d. 


The Scottish Melodist. 


FORTY-EIGHT SCOTTIS!I1 SONGS AND BALLADS, 
WITH SYMPHONIES AND ACCOMPANIMENTS 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Edited by J.C. Keiser. 
*.* An Appropriate Present for a Lady. 





Second Edition, in crown 8vo., handsomely bound in 
cloth, extra gilt, price 5s, 


Pictures of the Periods: 


A SKETCH-BOOK OF OLD ENGLISII LIFE. 
By WitvraM Francis Corrter, LL.D., 


Author of “ History of English Literature,” “ History 
of England,” etc., ete. 


CONTENTS. 


1. ICILIUS the CRNTURION: a Tale of the Early 
Roman Period. 
2. The WERE.-GILD of EARL ALVGAR: a Tale of 


the Saxon Period. 

3. How Sir RUSTACE CRISPIN LOST? and FOUND 
his HAWK: a Tale of of the Norman Period. 

4. ALICE DALE'S LESSON: a Christmas Tale of 
the ‘Tudor Period. 

6. SATIN and S\D-COLOUR: a Tale 
Pericd. 

6. SQUIRE HAZELRIG'S INVESTMENT ip 
SOUTH-SEA STOCK: a ‘Vale of the Early Brunswick 
Period. 


of the S:aart 


__—— 


Quarto, euamelied lithographic cover, price 1s. 


The Diverting History 
of John Gilpin. 


By Witi1am CowPer. 


Illustrated with numerous full-page illustrations, de» 
signed by Charles A. Doyle, aud beautifully printel im 
colours by Schenck and Macfarlane. 





— 


Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


—_ ie —— 
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